


Shantytown 
invites SMC to 


Crossroads 
by Melissa Dufficy 


A torn, slightly shredded 
banner fluttered in the breeze. 
“Welcome to Crossroads,” it 
read. 

The banner gave way to a 
“Shantytown.” 

On one of the primitive struc- 
tures was written: “We will 
never fade away or lose our guid- 
ing vision. Free South Africa.” 

“Shantytown” is the creation 
of University of Vermont stu- 
dents and is located on the cam- 
pus green along Main Street. It 
was erected as a protest to the 
12-9 UVM trustee vote against 
complete divestment of the uni- 
versity's funds in South Africa. 
The structure stands as a sym- 
bolic gesture for peace in the 
apartheid-ruled country. 

Shantytown is a direct action, 
making a “moral statement,’ 
said Matt Sweet, a Shantytown 
resident. “We're influencing the 
college community. The more 
people we talk to, the more we 
influence and educate.” 

Brian Perkins, a UVM junior 


. »and Shantytown resident, added. 


‘that residents invite anyone to 
come and talk, so that both 
UVM students and members of 
the community will understand 
the full commitment behind the 
movement. They want to try to 
engage people who are against 
the movement, as well, 
remarked Perkins. 


Perkins recalled a time whena 
jogger had run by, shouting neg- 
ative comments. Residents pres- 
ent beckoned him to sit down 
and talk, Perkins continued. The 
man came back, remarking that 
what he had said was stupid, and 
he sat down and spoke with 
them for a while, said Perkins. 

Not all passersby and 
members of .the community, 
however, are as willing to con- 
verse, remarked Sweer. He said 
objects such as firecrackers, bot- 
tles, rocks and eggs have been 
thrown at the “town.” 

Maintaining a sense of 
humor, Perkins asked “Could 
you ask them to throw slices of 
bacon next?” 

The residents are protected by 
UVM security, but Perkins said, 
“If we call on them to protect us, 
then they hae authority over us.” 
Perkins explained that, although 
security is there to protect them, 
it is a part of the administration, 
which is just what the Shanty- 
town residents are protesting 
against. 

Sweet said the university is 
essentially supporting racism. It 
is “not really an issue of dollars 
and cents, at least not the way 
people here see it,’ he added. 

Sweet said much of the com- 
munity is supportive of Shanty- 
town and its members. Some 
members of the community and 
students bring food, and all 
building supplies have been . 
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over objections of protestors 
photo by Denise Wheeler 


According to a flyer distributed by Shan- 
tytown residents: “The board may believe 
that their decision has closed the issue of 
divestment on campus. Clearly the do not - 
understand the depth of our commitment.” 





Anti-apartheid 
activism rises 
again this fall 


(CPS) * 


Anti-apartheid activism reaf- 
firmed its status as the dominant 
college protest issue of 1985 
with a string of nationally- 
coordinated demonstrations on 
campuses across the country last 
week. 

But some leaders said they 
think the movement may be so 
successful at getting colleges to 
sell their interests in firms that 
do business in South Africa that 
it may be about to run out of 
steam. 

Last week, led by students at 
Wesleyan. University, where 
more than 100 were arrested, 
and University of California- 
Berkeley, where nearly 1,000 ral- 
lied and several broke windows 
in administration buildings, acti- 
vists successfully kept the push 
for divestment in the spotlight. 

“The momentum toward diy- 
estment has been grear,”’ 
Josh Nessen, student coordina- 
tor with the American Commit- 
tee on Africa, which staged the 
Oct. 11, “National Anti-Protest 
Day.” 

"We want to build added pres- 
sure,” Nessen said. 

A random survey indicates the 
demonstrations attracted far 
more students than the last 
national protest day April 4, but 
substantially fewer than the 
number of students who partici- 
pated in the wave of locally 
organized anti-apartheid pro- 
tests during late April and early 
May, 1985. 

“We've attracted more hard- 
core activists this fall, but there 
aren't as many people out there 
carrying signs,” said Craig Per- 
rin, an anti-apartheid organizer 
at the University of Iowa. 

Nevertheless, though the fall 
semester was less than a month 
old at some schools, several Oct. 
11 anti-apartheid 
attracted substantial support. 

Wesleyan demonstrators car- 
ried signs saying “Wes must div- 
est,” and more than 100 students 
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Just when you thought it was 
safe to talk about SMC sports... 
Doc Jacob’s ghost shares has 
thoughts with Sports Edutor, 
Chris Kenny...p. 15. 
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S. Africa’s cycle of violence 


James: 


by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


Dr. Wilmot James spoke to a 
crowd of approximately 175 
people at the McCarthy Arts 
Center on Thursday, Oct. 24 at 
7:30 p.m. as a part of the St. 
Michael's College Lecture Series. 

The opening statements were 

*'made by Prof. George Dameron, 
assistant professor of humani- 
ties. Dameron made statements 
concerning the American corpo- 
rate investments in South Africa 
and he said the cost of apartheid 
in South Africa is human suffer- 
ing for a majority of the South 
African people. 

Dameron introduced Dr. 
James as being a native of Cape- 
town, South Africa who is a fel- 
low at Yale University involved 
in a South African research pro- 
gram. The research being done 
is on race and class income dis- 
tribution in South Africa. 

Dr. James began his talk by 
stressing three main points: 

1) The present crisis in South 
Africa is the most serious the 
country has ever experienced, 
2) There is no evident solution 


to the crisis, and 3) The Reagan 
Administration is supporting 
the South African regime. 

James said in 1960 South Afri- 
can businessmen declared “apar- 
theid is dead but its corpse stinks 
and it must be buried.” The 
South African economy was seen 
by the South African business 
community as bankrupt. 

In August of 1984 a new con- 
stitution became effective in 
South Africa. James said colored 
and Indian South Africans were 
given the right to vote. Whites 
had been given the right to vote 
in 1910 and in 1956 the right to 
vote was made exclusive for the 
white population in South 
Africa. He said South Africa’s 
white population dominates 
parliament although 70 percent 
of the 28 million people in South 
Africa are black. Most of the 
white population supports the 
new constitution which has 
caused a huge amount of tension 
in South Africa. 

James said in August, 1984, a 
“cycle. of violence that has not 
yet ceased” began. He said the 
constitution’s “New Deal” did 
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not increase economic prosper- 
ity to South Africa's colored pop- 


ulation and gave only marginal 


benefits to the Indians. James 
said only “some” public areas 
were desegretaged, an “obvious 
failure of the New Deal.” 

James said the colored popula- 
tion of South Africa does not 
belong to, “a South African 
nation” but to~‘Separate South 
African nations.” He said the 
blacks have no claims on South 
African city rights although the 
blacks that do live in the urban 
areas do not wish to go to their 
native homelands, or “separate 
South African nations.” 

James said since September, 
1984, 750 people have died in 
South African violence and there 


has been serious political dis- 


order, although the South Afri- 
can government is not identified 
as an anarchy. 

James said community coun- 
selors, considered collaborators 
within the government are sent 
to collect rents and provide 
electrical supplies; all such deci- 
sions are made by the white- 
controlled parliament. 

James said there is an obvious 
“inability of government to 
establish calm areas “because of 
influx control; controlling the 
movement of blacks away from 
white and downtown urban 
areas. James said black South 
Africans are supposed to remain 
in rural areas. There is policing 
of the blacks in urban areas; they 
are obliged to document their 
employment,in the urban areas 
because “the system has been 
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Dr. Wilmot James, a native South African, spoke about apar- 
theid at McCarthy Arts Center last Thursday. 


unable to stop the flow to the 
cities.” James said, “This system 
is a hated one’”’.....“it is a viola- 
tion of principle of freedom 
movement.” The major problem 
for the South African govern- 
ment, said James, is influx con- 
trol, the fear of black domination 
in cities. He said the only imme- 
diate end to the system is peace. 

James mentioned four of five 
Opposition movements both in 
and out of exile. One of the 
movements in exile is the Afri- 
can National Congress, the larg- 
est political organization in an 


photo by Pat Farrington 


2) Restore the calm in the states 
of the African townships. James 
said one other option would be 
to open the political system, 
however, the system would be 
less able to result in immediate 
stability. 

James said the policy of the — 
Reagan Administration or one 
of “active engagement” holds no 
clear objectives. He said it is only 
a holding action in favor of the 
status quo. This policy, said 
James, holds only with whites 
and the present regime. 

James concluded his talk. by 


“Apartheid is dead but its corpse stinks and 


must be buried.” 


- South African businessmen, 1960. 


arms struggle against the South 
African government. A move- 
ment not in exile is the National 
Forum, a successor to the “Black 
Consciousness” movement of 
the 1970's. James said the com- 
mon goal of these opposition 
movements is to resist political 
reforms of the present regime. 

James said one fifth of the 
population controls through 
electoral power while four fifths 
of the population is excluded 
from this system. James said 
there is an unabated political dis- 
order, a breakdown of influx 
control. He said this disorder 


‘contributes to the total lack of 


confidence in 
regime. 

James said there are two pos- 
sible immediate solutions to the 
disorder in South Africa: 
1) Restore the confidence of the 
anrernationa! communities, and 


the current 
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saying the present government 
of South Africa speaks of the 
representation of all people, 
however, the objection is to the 
laws which underwrite white 
laws. James said the US... 
Government is supporting th 
wrong, and losing side in South 
Africa. 


NOTE: This appeared in the 
Wednesday, Oct. 23 edition of 
USA Today: JOHANNES- 
BURG: Eight blacks died in 
anti-aparthesd violence Tuesday 
and a white minister challenged 
President P.W. Botha on his 
warning against talking to the 
African National Congress, the 
main black anti-Pretoria guer- 
rilla group. In another develop- . 
ment, authorities revealed anew 
riot-control divice — a water- 
cannon shooting purple dye to 
mark those mpeere the police. 
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PETA says animal tests excessive 


by Debbie Kaczynski 


The term “specieism” is used 
to describe discrimination 
against a member of another 
species. It is a prejudice in favor 
of one’s own species. 

The organization PETA, Peo- 
‘ple for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals, is “an educational and 
activist group opposed to all 
forms of animal oppression and 
exploitation.” PETA reports 
two billion tax dollars and 30 
years spent on 30 years of animal 
testing shows no progress 
toward a cure for cancer, the 
number one killer in the United 
States, nor for a cure to any 
major disease we know of today. 
PETA claims the results of tests 
on one species cannot be accu- 
rately applied to other species. 

PETA also reported 15,000 
children were born with severe 
deformities because Thalidom- 
ide, a sedative prescribed to 
pregnant women, was found 
“safe” after extensive animal 


Area bars sponsor bus 


by Chris Sariego 

Bar and restaurant owners in 
Burlington are now sponsoring 
a bus to give their intoxicated 
patrons a free ride, home. The 
project was organized by ’ .ank 
Cioffi, president of Vermont 
Majority, a lobbying group of 
Vermont bar and restaurant 
owners protesting the legisla- 
tive attempt to raise the drink- 
ing age. 

“This is our contribution to 
stopping drunk dirving”, Cioffi 
said. “What we're trying to do is 
let our clientele have an option, 
so that they don’t have to drink 
and drive.” 

First put into service on Fri- 
day, October 18, the “Magic Bus” 
is a traditional bright yellow 
Yermont Transit bus. Recog- 
nized by the “Magic Bus” slogan 
in front, and the “Don’t Drink 
and Drive” stickers plastered to 
its sides, it operates through 
downtown Burlington from 9:00 
to closing on Friday and Satur- 
day nights. 


Aid goes to early bird 


Each year thousands of college 
students will not receive finan- 
cial aid not because they don’t 
qualify, but because they didn’t 
meet early application deadlines, 


_ reports Kathryn Rosypal, presi- 


dent. of Great Potentials 
Resource Center, a nationwide 


financial aid information 
service. 

“Throughout the spring and 
summer, GPRC receives 


hundreds of letters from frantic 
students requesting financial aid 
information for September. 
They have no idea that most 
application deadlines occur in 
March for aid needed in Sep- 
tember,” 


said Rosypal. Though 


testing. However, more sohpis- 
ticated non-animal tests showed 
the drug was dangerous to fetal 
development. 

Daniel Bean, professor of 
biology, said he believes the 
animals used for lab experimen- 


tive in zoos, and used for enter- \ 
tainment in circuses, rodeos, 
bullfights, and dog races. Count- 
less others, both wild and 
domestic, are killed each year. 


Megan McKeever, '89, said it 





“It is quite reasonable to value the life of an 
innocent animal above the life of someone 


who goes around 


creatures.” 


torturing helpless 


Oe 


tation at St. Michael's are treated 
well. Bean said the number of 
animals used in the biology 
department is not an unneces- 
sary number. He said a certain 
number of animals has to be 
used to prove an experiment is 
statistically valid. His explana- 
tion of this is that in any given 
population there is a variety of 
factors which may affect the 
population. 

Animals are hunted, kept cap- 


The bus presently stops at 
Minerva's, What Ale’s You, 
Hunts, The Border and The 


_Chickenbone Cafe. 


“We're also talking to Kell 
and Mahoney's. They’ve always 
been very supportive of wha- 
tever we do, and Bradshaw's 
Tavern,” Cioffi said. 

The bus will then deliver its 
occupants to the University of 
Vermont, Trinity College, The 
Winooski Market . Place, St. 
Michael’s College and Fort 
Ethen Allen. 


“The bus will make a special 
stop, if you want it to, as long as 
it’s along the route,” said past 
rider Dave Kells, 89. “It stopped 
at Champlain College for people 
who wanted to get off there.” 
Kells continued, “It also makes a 
loop through the St. Mike's 


. quad.” 


The only drawback Kells 
could see to the new service was 
that “it took us 45 minutes to get 
to St. Mike’s from downtown 
because of all the stops. We left 


some private sources of aid have 
deadlines as early as November, 
while others have deadlines 
June, more than half of applica- 
tion deadlines occur during 
March. 

“Most colleges don’t have 
established procedures for 
informing students in general 
about financial aid procedures,” 
said Rosypal. “Consequently, 
unsuspecting students miss out 
on receiving much needed 
money due to ignorance about 
the time-consuming process 
involved in obtaining aid.” 

It is suggested that college stu- 
dents begin looking for aid in the 
fall for the following September, 
since at least nine months may 
be needed to obtain required 
forms and meet early spring 


‘graduate school students. 


is mecessary to use animals for 
medical reasons but not for plea- 
sure. McKeever said, ‘I don’t see 
how anyone can make a\sport 
out of killing innocent animals.” 


Each year cosmetic industries 
report using millions of animals 
in experiments. A common 
method of testing is the Draize 
test. This involves introducing 
products such as shampoo, hair 
dye, and perfume into the eyes of 


(Minerva's) at 2:15 a.m. and 
didn’t get home 'til 3:00. 


Would Kells take it again? 
“Sure, it’s a great service to the 
community, and it’s cheaper 
than a taxi!” 


When Vermont legislature 
met in 1985, efforts to boost the 
drinking age to 21 failed. Even 
though the House passed a bill 
to set the age at 21, controversy 
was sparked when the Senate 
amended the bill to age 19. No 
conclusion was reached in the 
ensuing discussions, and the age 
remained 18. The issue will be 
brought up again during the 
1986 legislative session. The 
operators of the Magic Bus hope 
that their effort will help 
decrease the percentage of 
drinking related accidents, 
therefore persuading the Ver- 
mont legislature to leave the 
drinking age at 18. As Frank 
Cioffi said, “Ride the Bus, don’t 
drink and drive.” 


application deadlines. Many 
sources of aid for graduate 
school have January application 
deadlines. 


GPRC helps students find 
non-governmental sources of 
financial aid by matching the 
student’s personal data with the 
eligibility requirements of thou- 
sands of private sources of aid to 
find the assistance which suits 
each student's special needs. The 
center services both college and 


For free information, write: 
GPRC, 2529 N. Richmond St., 
Chicago, IL 60647, and indicate 
whether you want to apply for 
undergraduate or graduate aid. 


rabbits to see if it burns, blinds 
or irritates. 

Ronald Lee, spokesman for 
Britain's Animal Liberation 
Front, said, “It is quite reasona- 
ble*to value the life of an inno- 
cent animal above the life of 
someone who goes around tor- 
turing helpless creatures.” 


Richard Morgan is the Inter- 
national Coordinator for Mobili- 
zation for Animals, an 
organization dedicated to direct 
action to end animal suffering. 
Morgan stated in an article for 
animal rights, “The same sun 
shines on us and other animals 
alike, the grass beneath our feet 
is as soft and green and comfort- 
ing for those who walk upon it 
with four feet as for we who 
tread on it with two...” 


“U.S. News and World 
Report” stated that in San Fran- 
cisco a 10-year-old collie-sheep 
dog got a reprieve when a state 
court order overturned a provi- 
sion in the will of the dog’s late 


owner calling for the animal to 
be put to sleep. The court ruled 
the dog has as much right to life 
as any other being. 
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FROWN! THE 


EDITORS 





The Defender staff would like to extend its condolences to Cari-Ann 
Spilling and Lynn Dodge on the recent deaths of their fathers, and would 
also like to wish a fast recovery to Paul Carignan’s father. 


Media coverage biased 


In his-talk at St. Michael’s two 
weeks ago, Bernie Sanders brought 
up a valid point regarding the Amer- 
ican press. In his speech on US 
involvement in Nicaragua, Sanders 
read the beginning of an article 
which appeared in the New York 
Times. It read along the lines of: The 
Nicaraguan government abolishes 
the democratic rights of citizens as 
new quarrels begin with Communist 
and socialist unions. 

Sanders claimed the American 
press doesn’t get both sides of a story 
before publishing an article. He said 
the press relies too much on the 
reports of our government. Then he 
brought out his points. First, the 
reason the United States is backing 
the revolution in Nicaragua is 
because Nicaragua isn’t democratic. 
The U.S. government says Nicara- 
gua is Communist. How can the 
Central American country abolish 
democratic rights? There were never 
supposed to be any. That’s why 
we're backing the contras. Secondly, 
if Nicaragua is Communist, how can 
the government be arguing with the 
Communist union? They are both 
Communist and on the same side.. 
Sanders’ main point was the press 
should look to both sides if it wants 


Succumbing 


Corporate America has intro- 
duced chemical crutches to the great 
race to the top. Too many profes- 
sionals and leaders of the future 
have been seduced by cocaine and 
have prostituted themselves for it. 
The public is still stinging from the 
reality slap. 

Cocaine has moved from the ghet- 
tos to the colleges and plush offices 
of young, upwardly mobile profes- 
sionals. The drug is vogue and they 
are slaves to fashion. 

The public doesn’t have to look 
far beyond the shuttered windows, 


the pool and white picket fences. 
Cocaine is in the house and at work. 
Eighty-five percent of cocaine users 
are white and well educated with an 
average of over 14 years of school- 
ing. Their average age is 25 to 40 
years old. These aren’t youngsters 
experimenting. These are adults 
throwing away everything they’ve 
strived for. 

Cocaine users justify their actions 
by answering, “It’s recreational.” 
They feel the aura of stature and 
recreation are valid reasons for its 
use. However, becoming dependent 
on a recreation that could take over 


to report the truth. 

That is an impossible task for the 
press, however. Just one newspaper 
carries hundreds of articles. There is 
no way a paper can get both sides to 
a story or event. It has to rely on 
trustworthy sources, such as doc- 
tors, police and the government. 

A newspaper or wire service just 
doesn’t have a large enough staff to 
have one person in every country. 
And then when trouble breaks out 
between two countries, fly the same 
reporter back and forth to get each 
side of a story firsthand. The press 
has to rely on its sources. 

When reading a newspaper, a 
reader shouldn't take the printed 
words as the ultimate truth. They’re 
not. Let’s take the Nicaragua story 
as an example. The reader should 
consider certain factors after read- 
ing an article: |.) Whois the source? 
(the U.S. government) 2.) Were 
both sides presented? (No, only one 
source is mentioned.) and 3.) Was 
the story logical? (No, communist 
governments don’t argue with com- 
munist unions. They’re on the same 
side.) 

It’s up to the reader to think 
about what he has read and decide 
whether or not he believes it. 


to seduction 


and destroy your entire life is not a 
jaunt through the park. 

Juxtapose the loneliness of the 
cocaine abuser, and the belief that 
cocaine is a social drug. The truth of 
shattered relationships and depth 
weigh like the depression after the 
euphoric cocaine high. 

The bottom line is that there is no 
safe way to use cocaine. A drug that 
acts on the brin and alters the way a 
person thinks and feels is not a sim- 
ple, fun drug. 


Some of you are part of the prob- 
lem because you encourage or 
accept cocaine use. Some of you 
actually use the drug and are vain 


and blind enough to think you are” 


immund from side affects. 

No matter what your relationship 
to cocaine is, you must realize that 
losing the freedom to live your own 
life your own way is too expensive a 
price to pay. The drug’s reputation 
as an affluent high remains as vastly 
overrated at its dangers are underes- 
timated. As students and educators, 
you must become part of the solu- 
tion to encourage self-understand- 
ing that culminates in the ability to 
make it without chemical crutches in 
the long run. 
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Protest strikes St. Michael’s 


LETTERS 





Don’t rush on divestment 


To the Editors: 

In regard to Professor 
Dameron’s piece of mind, I 
am also concerned with the 
blacks’ struggle for equality 
against a white minority 
apartheid government in 
South Africa. As far as his 
call for divestment is con- 
cerned I believe there is 
much to be considered. 

Divestment may be an 
institutional decision in the 
months to come, but before 
divestment there are two 
very positive steps that 
should be taken. The first 
step is education. Many of 


Is Chorale 


To the Editors: ; 

We were very disap- 
pointed when we attended 
the Chorale concert given 
during Homecoming week- 
end. We went, along with- 
other students and alumni, 
expecting to hear the stu- 
dents in Chorale sing. . 

However, we soon found 
out that the “guest singer,” 
— who was coincidently the 
conductor’s wife, sang (solo) 
seven of the sixteen songs 
performed while the stu- 
dents sat there and watched. 


the students here at St. 
Michael’s believe divest- 
ment is when a _ priest 
removes his robe or that 
apartheid is a mental dis- 
order in the deep jungles of 
Africa. We must understand 
the history of South Africa.. 
Knowledge of the South 
African crisis is foremost. 
Before we reach a decision 
on divestiture, let’s under- 
stand our goals and the aims 
of this decision. 


Secondly, I urge that St. _ 


Michael’s College imme- 
diately set up a scholarship 
fund, to be given to black 


South Africans. The blacks 
of South Africa must have 
leaders, and they must be 
educated. St. Michael’s can 
give them four years of 
learning they can bring back 
to South Africa and share 
with others. 

Only after St. Michael’s - 
has taken a hard look and 
answered some serious ques-: 
tions will it be able to divest. 

~ If divestment is 
the answer, then let’s do it. 
But because it’s the right 


thing to do, not simply to — 


become one of the pack. 
Thomas H. Hanna, Jr. 


a student group? 


Correct us if we’re wrong, 
but isn’t the Chorale a stu- 
dent organization? This is 
not the first time Dr. Torto- 
lano, the conductor, has 
included his relatives in the 
performances either, but 
this time it seemed that Mrs. 
Tortolano: was trying to 
upstage the students. We 
found this particularly inap- 
propriate for a Homecom- 
ing concert since Mrs. 
Tortolano is neither a stu- 
dent nor an alumnae of this 
college. + 


Our student singers work 
hard and perform well, there 
is no reason why, if Dr. Tor- 
tolano wants to have solo 
performers, that he can not 
choose one of them. In the 
future we would like to hear 
the voices of the students 
more, and his family less. 
Margaret Jones 

Laura Maloney 
Deborah Latham 
Andy Plank _ 
Kathy Sullivan 
‘Jeanne Thomas 


College’s “growing pains” 


To the Editors: 

This year seems as though 
it could be called the year of 
expansion for St. Michael’s. 
We have one of the largest 
freshman classes ever to be 
admitted; we undertook the 
biggest business endeavor of 
its history with the breaking 
of ground for the new build- 
ing; and we have recently 
inaugurated a new school 
president. 

These situations exem- 
plify how a school changes 
and grows. For a school our 
size these changes are quite 
considerable, but these 
changes are not the sole con- 
cerns of the student body. 
The student body is met with 
numerous wants and the 
administration does its best 
to try to accommodate such 
wants. There is no way an 
administration can accom- 
modate 1,600 different 
wants. 

How then do we meet the 
growing needs of SM C? At 
present it seems that many 
established programs are 
seeking additional funding. 


The next question is 
“What can we do?” This is 
‘not tosay stick the adminis- 
tration with the headache 
Take the library for exam- 
ple. Its circulation is way 
down compared to other 
colleges and universities. 
Our sports programming 
such as skiing and hockey 
aren’t receiving the amount 
of funds that they would 
wish. 

Every year when these 
subjects come up, it seems 
that the Defender runs an 
article or two, everyone 
complains a little, then the 
subject is forgotten. These 
issues shouldn't be so easily 
passed by. The administra- 
tion should take a stand. 
Tell us we have a fund work- 
ing on increasing our circu- 
lation, or simply there is no 
way with our present funds 
to increase the library's 
holdings. The worst 
response is that everything is 
fine at present. Obviously a 
statement like that can’t be 
true if everyone is 
complaining. 


because if there is no money 
there is no money. There has 
to be a way to incorporate 
the new to keep up with the 
student body’s changing 
needs. Rugby someday has 
to get backing; students who 
live on College Parkway 
should be allowed to cook at 
home; WWPV eventually 
needs stereo to run its radio. 

If the administration 
doesn’t agree with the stu- 
dent majorities, they should 
come out and say it. If they 
do agree a change could take 
place, plans for funding 
could begin. Students could 
take charge of varying fund- 
ing programs or at least get 
involved in some sort of 
aspect which pertains to 
their cause. Administration 
could give guidelines and 


students could take control — 


through various groups. 


This doesn’t have to be a 


one-way street. Together the 


students and the administra- _ 


tion could facilitate some of 
St. Michael's College’s 
growing pains. - 


Bob Debbs 
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Dennis Delaney: 


Divestment of stock in com- 
panies which operate in South 
Africa has become the major 
debate of the mid-1980’s. The 


term has appeared in more: 


headlines than the word 
Wingo, and brings with it some 
pretty intense emotions. And 
while students get ready for an 
awfully cold winter on the lawn 
of the University of Vermont, 
Dr. Dennis Delaney, a state 
senator and professor at St. 
Michael’s, says we're all miss- 
ing the point. 

“Divestment is not a phony 
issue,” said Delaney, “but it’s 
not the only way we can help 
end the terrible, despicable 
regime of apartheid. In fact, 
divestment may do more to 
hurt the people of South Africa 
than to help them.” 

Delaney is not a bigot, nor is 
he a major stockholder in IBM. 
He just believes that all the rhe- 
toric which has surrounded the 
divestment debate has made 
people forget the real issue, 
ending apartheid. 

“I don’t think the presence of 
outside companies in South 
Africa are significant in prop- 
ping up the heinous regime of 
apartheid. Apartheid is within 
South Africa. That’s where the 


Knightline 


Tom Caron 





solution must come from. I 
don’t believe apartheid is there 
because of foreign companies. 

“Some people have equated 
those who have voted against 
divestment as immoral. That’s 
a terrible thing to say. There are 
many good people who despise 
apartheid and vote against div- 
estment. 

“Take IBM. IBM has donea 
fantastic job in South Africa. I 
heard a public figure call IBM 
an apologist for divestment. 
Nothing could be more wrong. 
What mindless stupidity. What 
good is that going to do? That 
kind of rhetoric does not help 
do away with apartheid.” 

Delaney’s views are a stark 
contrast to a backdrop of 
intense idealism which has 

‘made many college campuses 
seem like the 1960’s again. Stu- 
dents protest foreign compan- 
ies which operate out of South 
Africa because they believe 
such companies are supporting 
the Afrikaners, the minority 
white government, and its sys- 


p-ed 


don’t divest 


if ot apartheid, or laws which 
force South African blacks to 
live a barely-human existence. 

Even Delaney does not 
believe protestors are doing the 
wrong thing. The mass outcry 


for action has put a good deal 
of pressure on the South Afri- 
can government. But Delaney 
thinks external pressure is not 
enough. 

“We ought to find all the 


Earthly acts of local 


by Michael F. Carrese 


At this time of year when 
dead leaves crackle underfoot 
and children’s thoughts turn to 
the last night in October, the 
ghost ‘story rises to its annual 
position of prominence on the 
pages of our newspapers and 
magazines. Of course, ghost 
stories have'as little to do with 
the historical origins of 
Halloween as egg hunts have to 
do with Easter, or shopping 
sprees with Christmas. But still, 
we all feel somewhat slighted if 
All Hallows’ Eve passes 
without at least one good 
spook. I don’t have any such 
ghoulish tales of horripilating 
events to pass on to you, but I 
do have a ghost story — or 
actually a story about ghosts. 
Chosts that maintain a 
presence on this very campus 


or, if you believe in such things, 
may actually walk about from 
time to time observing our 
behavior. 

A list of the names of these 
ghosts includes Prevel, Alliot, 
Durick, Nicolle and a host of 
others who may or may not 
have a building named after 
them. Let me tell you a little 
about what a few of these 
ghosts did while they were still 
maintaining a temporal 
existence. 

In 1893, the Rev. Amand 
Prevel’s superiors asked him to 
start a college at Chateau- 
Fontier which he later named 
St. Michael’s. A talented and 
cultured man who was dedi- 
cated to the work of education, 
it was he who created St. 
Michael’s. As president his 
term was short, but in that time 
he oversaw the construction of 





black South Africans and the 
white South Africans who are 
respected in their communities 
and despise apartheid and sup- 
port them publicly. We should 


cont. on p. 16 


ghosts 


a new building and everything 
else entailed in starting a new 
educational institution. He 
moved on to become Superior 
General of the Society of Saint 
Edmund, but he had completed 
the difficult founding work of 
the college. 

The Rev. Gerald Dupont, 
S.S.E. was president of the col- 
lege from 1958 to 1969. During 
his tenure, enrollment grew 
from 800 to 1,200, and Joyce, 
Lyons, the Chapel, Alliot, the 
library and Nicolle Hall were 
all built. North Campus was 
also acquired during his years 
in office. He was a highly edu- 
catéd man (holding two 
master’s degrees and a docto- 
rate) whose primary objective 
was the “intellectual develop- 
ment of all the students.” He 


_ cont. on p. 12 


Terrorism strikes the suburbs 


The light of the small fire cast 


-_ asilvery shadow off The Ghost, 


which cast a similar shadow on 
Mr. T. 

“Where is he?” The Ghost 
whined, “it’s getting dark.” 

“Quit whining, fool,” Mr. T. 
grumbled in a squeaky 
soprano, “we got all nght.” 

“Maybe I should have 
brought a double-weight bag,” 
The Ghost observed, looking 
down into the brown shopping 
bag that he hoped would be 
swelling with booty by the end 
of the night. 

“You won’t need it,” said Mr. 
T., “those ‘fun size’ candy bars 
they hand out now don’t weigh 
enough to rip a wet Kleenex.” 

“I just hope not too many 
people hand out apples this 
year — they’re tough on flimsy 
bags,” The Ghost said. There 
was a consensus on that point. 

The Commando trod into 
the circle of light around the 
fire, his combat boots crunch- 
ing on the dry leaves littering 
the ground. 

“Let’s go men,” he said. The 
other three got up wordlessly, 
Mr. T. kicking some gravel into 
the feeble fire. 

They stood in the pool of 






Fred Freshman — John Wilson 


white light under the stree- 
tlamp, surveying the houses lin- 
ing the road. There were a 
already groups of looters mak- 
ing their way up and down the 
street, sacks of goods clutched 
in their hands. 

“We start on this side,” The 
Commando said. He paused to 
wipe is nose on the sleeve of his 
fatigue jacket. “We deploy all 
the way down the street, hit 
each house, turn around at the 
corner of Hudson Street, then 
make a follow-up raid along 
the other side.” He pointed to 
The Ghost. “You.” 


WV essir” 

“Take this.” He handed The 
Ghost a .38 snubnose. “Cover 
our flanks. Watch out for snip- 
ers. If we draw fire, don’t shoot 
any warning shots. Go right for 
the center of the chest.” 

“Ah, sir?” 

“What is it?” 

“Most guys our age use 
eggs.” 

“Look, if you’re squeamish, 
shoot for the kneecaps. That'll 
keep ’em down.” 

“Yessir.” 

“Good. I'll take the point.” 
The Commando pulled a’ .45 
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Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail 





automatic out of his pillowcase 
and led tke others down the 
street. At the first house, he ges- 
tured for the others to stay 
behind, ran up onto the porch, 
and unscrewed the porch light. 
He let out a chickadee mating 
call, a signal for the other two 
to join him. 


“Ring the bell,” he said to 
The Ghost, “we'll cover you.” 
He stepped to the left side of the 
door, gun clutched close to his 
chest. The Ghost pushed the 
doorbell. A red-headed lady in 
designer jeans and a cashmere 
sweater opened the door. She 
had the smily demeanor of a 
never-say-die grammar school 
teacher. “Well hello there! How 
are you tonight?” 


The Commando sprung out 
of the shadows and jammed his 
gun into the woman’s face. “All 
right lady, you know what 
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we're here for!” 

“Oh my! You scared me!” 

“Cut the crap and cough up 
the stuff.” 

“My! Aren’t you a frighten- 
ing little terrorist. Are you 
going to take me hostage?” 

“That’s a tough way to get on 
television,” Mr. T chuckled. 

“Quiet back there!” The 
Commando barked over his 
shoulder. “C’mon lady, you’re 
wasting time.” 

“All right, I wouldn’t want 
you to panic and lose control of 
the situation.” She reached 
beside the door and picked upa 
bowl of Three Musketeers bars 
— fun size. 

Mr. T and The Ghost each 
took one and dropped them 
into their bags. The Com- 
mando lowered his gun and 
reached out to take one. When 
he looked up from the bowl, he 
was staring down the barrel of a 
.45 much like his own. 

“Okay kid, drop the candy.” 

The Commando let the 
Three Musketeers drop back 
into the bowl. The other two 
froze. “You two,” she said ges- 
turing to Mr. t and The Ghost 
with the barrel of the gun, 
“drop them.” Two Three Mus- 
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keteers fell to the ground. The 
Commando slowly raised his 
gun hand. The woman jabbed 
her gun into his Adams apple. 
“Hey, what do you think this is, 
punk? This is America in 1985. 
We're standing tall! We’re not 
taking any more abuse from 
thugs like you. It’s time for the 
superpower to fight back. The 
Achille Lauro was just the 
beginning. Now take off, 
before I call my killer 
Schnauzer. He’s trained to take 
out terrorist’s ankles.” 

The three scrambled off the 
porch and down the street 
before coming to a halt under 
the streetlight. 

“Damn!” The Commando 
said, “bushwacked on our first 
raid.” 

“Why don’t we try just saying 
‘trick or treat’ the next time?” 
said Mr. T. 

“That’s just what they’re 
expecting!” The Commando 
said. 

“Good, then maybe we won’t 
get shot at!” 

The Ghost shook his head. “I 
wonder what it was like in the 
good old days, when all kids 
had to worry about were razor 
blades in apples.” 
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Blood donors pitched in to give 190 pints of blood at the Ross 


Sports Center Oct. 22. 


by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 


The Red Cross Blodd Drive, 
which took place at the Ross 
Sport Center on Tues., Oct. 22, 
resulted in the largest number of 
blood donations at a St. 
Michael's College blood drive in 
two years. It was also the third 
largest blood drive since the col- 
lege has teamed with Red Cross 
to-erganize this event. 

The 190 pints donated were 
30 pints more than the goal set 
by the Red Cross and the Arnold 
Air Society. 

There were 204 people who 
showed to donate, 14 of which 
were unable to give blood. 

The Arnold Air Society, a 
society made up of seven 
members of the St. Michael's air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and seven members of the 
University of Vermont ROTC, 


organized the event with the 
Red Cross. Their goal for the 
drive was 160 pints. 

“We are very pleased with the 
outcome and with the support 
(from) St. Michael’s students 
and faculty and those from out- 
side the St. Michael’s commun- 
ity,’ Bill Beshlian, °86, said. 
Beshlian is a cadet captain of St. 
Michael's ROTC and a first 
lieutenant in the. Arnold Air 
Society. 

The St. Michael’s Fire and 
Rescue Squad won the Arnold 
Air Society Award, which is 
given to the group which has the 
most donors turn out for the 
blood drive. For this accomplish- 
ment, it was also awarded a $50 
cash prize donated by Student 
Activities. 

Beshlian credited much of the 
drive's success to the fact that 
WVMT and WXXX did live 
broadcasts during the drive. 


The Student Resource Center 
is located in the Klein Center 
next to Jemery Hall. Each week 
there are special-topic 
workshops. 

The Student Resource Center 
also has programs that are on- 
going, including counseling ser- 
vices, Big Brother/Big Sister, 
and resume preparation. 

Any questions, stop by the 
Student Resource Center or call 
extension 2547. 

Nov. 4 there will be an asser- 
tiveness workshop offered 
called, “the Best I Can Be’’. Linda 
Hollingdale, counselor and study 
skills coordinator, and David 
Landers, student resource direc” 
tor, will conduct this workshop 
in Bergeron Educational Center, 
room 105 at 6:30 p.m. 

On Nov. 1, General Dynamics 
Systems will be on campus 
recruiting for employees. Inter- 
views will take place at the Stu- 
dent Resource Center from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Those interested 
may sign up in the Student 
Resource Center. 

On Nov. 7 representatives of 
Bridgeport Law School in CT 
will be making a presentation at 
2 p.m. For information, contact 
the Student Resource Center. 

Graduate school information, 
cataloges, testing information, 
etc., are available at the Student 
Resource Center. The Resource 
Center staff suggests that appli- 
cations be completed early. 

Test dates to note: 

The GRE exam will be given 
on Dec. 14. The deadline for reg- 





Shantfewii stands as a symbolic gesture for peace in the apartheid-ruled country. 
UVM students intend to live in the shanties until trustees vote for complete divestment 


in South Africa. 


Western New England College 


Springfield, MA 


will be represented 


by 
Professor John O’Connor 
on Thursday, October 31, 1985 
from 1:30 pm — 4:00 pm 
Klein Center at the Student 
Resource Center, 


St. Mich 
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Construction continues in front of Jemery as. ie (RSE ee 


Excellence takes shape. 


istration is Nov. 8. 


The Graduate Management 


Aptitude Test (GMAT) is sche- 
duled for Jan. 25. Registration 
deadline is Dec. 23. 


Shantytown... 


cont. from p. 1 
donated. They are not a part of 
the struggle, but want to contrib- 
ute, said Sweet. 

Shantytown residents wel- 
come any students from St. 
Michael's College to participate 
in the protest, said Perkins, and 
he was surprised at the fact that 


there is “no real interplay 
between them (UVM and 
SMC).” 


Nancy Pratt, executive secre- 
tary for the vice president for 
fiscal affairs at SMC, said SMC 
has stocks invested in 10 com- 
panies in South Africa. 

Seven of these companies 
have indicated they comply with 
the Sullivan Principles, “a 
voluntary code of conduct for 
U.S. firms operating in South 
Africa,” according to a flyer put 
out by Students and Citizens for 


photo by Cathy Craig 


The Law School Aptitude 
Test (LSAT) will be given on 
Dec. 7. Those interested must be 
registered by Nov. 9. 


Responsible Investment. 
“Drafted in 1976, they call for 
non-segregation in the work- 
place and fair employment 
practices.” 

According to a flyer distrib- 
uted by Shantytown residents: 


“The board may believe that — 


their decision has closed the 
issue of divestment on campus. 
Clearly they do mot understand 
the depth of our commitment.” 

Perkins said Shantytown will 
continue to be a symbol of the 
students’ protest to the apar- 
theid movement, at least until 
December 7, when the next trus- 
tees meeting is scheduled, 
“unless they plan to call a meet- 
ing in the meantime. “There's 
no problem with that.” 

One of the concluding lines of 
the Shantytown flyer reads: “We 


invite you to joim us — fora. 


meal, an hour, a night, INDEFI- — 


NITELY!” 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaning 


THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


655-1319 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


© Shirts 
@ Suedes & Leather 
@ Laundry 


We welcome St. Michael’s Student's faculty and 
staff. 10% discount with I.D. 


Quality Work. . Near Champlain Mill! 
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M-F_ 7:30-5:30 
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by Diane Marty 

The Crop Walk raised 
approximately $13,500 for the 
hungry of the world on Sunday. 
The walk, which started at Ross 
Sport Center and went to Bur- 
lington First Baptist Church, 
was 10 kilometers (6.2 miles). 

It was a beautiful day for the 
walk and the spirits were high. 
The walkers ranged from 


infants in backpacks to middle 
aged and above. Some partici- 
pants ran the entire distance 
while the majority walked. The 
atmosphere was enthusiastic; 
drivers honked encouragement 
to the walkers. And the purpose 
of the walk was not forgotten. A 
sign read, “There is no peace ina 
hungry world.” 

The two goals of the walk 
were fulfilled: to raise money 


Protesting Apartheid... 


cont. from p. 1 


were arrested after blocking the 
entrances to administration 
buildings. City police were called 
on campus for the first time 
since Vietnam War protests. 
Wesleyan has about $18.5 mil- 
lion invested in firms that do 
business with or in South Africa. 

At Berkeley, about 40 students 
who slept overnight in front of a 
campus administration building 
were joined the next day by 
between 800 and 1,000 protes- 
tors, some of whom broke win- 
dows and later blocked the 
entrance to a Bank of America 
office about two blocks from 
campus. UC officials have 
rejected demands for total 
divestment. 


At Harvard, about 50 students 
camped overnight in front of 
President Derek Bok’s office. 
The next day, about 150 people 


attended a noon forum, many 
chanting “Not you, not me, we 
won't endow brutality.” 

At the University of Maine, 
about 60 students erected a 
makeshift shantytown in Orono, 
where the school is located. 

In Boston, about 90 students 
from area colleges rallied at the 
downtown office of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 
shouting “International Busi- 
ness Machines, you don’t know 
what freedom means.” 

At Iowa, where officials have 
approved a divestment plan, 
about 250 students joined in a 
mock funeral procession. 

Even protest leaders acknowl- 
edged the Oct. 11 turnout did not 
approach last spring’s, when 
students protested at 51 cam- 
puses and staged strikes at about 
19. More than 1,000 were 
arrested. 


and to raise consciousness. Not 
only was there a significant 
amount of money raised for the 
hungry but people became more 
aware of the cause. “The walking 
itself symbolized how many peo- 
ple in lesser-developed countries 
have to walk a great distance for 
food and water,” said the Rev. 
Mike Cronogue. 

The turnout this year was 
much better than last year; there 


Activists said the fall semester 
is not as conducive to protest as 
the spring term. 

“People have a lot to doin the 
fall,” said Andrew Weisberg, an 
activist at Cornell University, 
where about 250 students 
attended a forum during which 
protestors made the case for div- 
estment to members of the 
school’s board of trustees. 

Added Perrin: “Students want 
to be academic in the fall. They 
want to get down to some 
serious business.” 

Also, scores of schools have 
sold stock in companies or now 
are debating doing so. 

Already this fall, officials at 
Vermont, Duke, Arizona, Ariz- 
ona State, Oberlin, Southern 
California, Iowa State, Columbia 
and Rutgers Universities, and 
Trinity College in Hartford, CN, 
have joined 16 other schools that 
have approved at least partial 
divestment since the wave of 


Coke users pay thru nose 


by Denise Wheeler 
Executive Editor 
We are now in the midst of 
America’s second cocaine epi- 
demic, said Mark S. Gold in his 
book 800-Cocaine. As many as 
five million Americans have a 
serious cocaine problem, he said. 
Scrutiny of cocaine in recent 
scientific studies reveals the 
drug is not only addicting but it 
changes the brain's chemicals so 
severely during the euphoric 
high that long-time users will 
eventually arrive at a point 
where only cocaine can provide 
that feeling of pleasure and 
excitement. The drug destroys 
the very thing it is used for. 
“Like no other drug, cocaine’s 
connected in the public mind to 
the high-rolling, free-spending 
lifestyle that most people only 
dream they might lead,” said 
Christine Dye in Cocaine Pap- 
ers, a pamphlet she wrote. 





 Cocaine’s price 





reflects this 
image. “At about $2,000 an 
ounce, the drug’s roughly five 
times as valuable as gold,” she 
said. 

The first cocaine crze swept 
through Europe and the United 
States in the 1880s when it was 
hailed as a medical cure-all, Gold 
said in his book. 

However, new studies reveal 
troubling information. In the 
October 1984 issue of Science 
Digest, researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago performed 
tests with rhesus monkeys. The 
study found that, when given the 
opportunity to take cocaine at 
will, the monkeys continually 
pressed the lever for the drug 
until they collapsed in seizures 
and aqverdosed. A_ different 
experiment found that male 
monkeys would ignore females 
in heat for the drug, indicating 
extreme obsession. : 

Classified as a narcotic, 
cocaine is a central nervous sys- 


More people 
have survived 
cancer than 
now live in 
the City of 
Los Angeles. 


We are winning. 





tem stimulant that produces a 
range of effects including 
increased self-confidence, 
excitement, hyper-alertness, and 
talkativeness, said Dye. 

On the street, cocaine is usu- 
ally sold as a white crystalline 
powder and is most often 
inhaled, though it can be 
injected, smoked, or taken orally, 
she said. 

Peter Vincent, the prevention 
and education specialist at the 
Champlain Drug and Alcohol 
Abuse Center in Burlington said, 
“There has certainly been a tre- 
mendous increase in the number 
of adults over 18 who come in 
for counselling. I would say 
there’s been a 200 percent 
increase in the past three years.” 

Vincent said the drug creates 
changes in neurological chemis- 
try of the brain making it a diffi- 
cult addiction to break. “Cocaine 
addicts have the highest rate of 
relapse,” he said. 
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Crop Walk raises money, awareness 


were about 330 walkers this year 
compared to the 280 last year, 
Cronogue said. The weather 
could account for this. Last year 
it rained on the day of the walk 
while this year it was an ideal day 
for a walk. There was good par- 
ticipation from St. Michael's, 
said-Cronogue. About 50 people 
either walked or volunteered 
-their time to the walk. 
Pamphlets on the Crop Walk 


last 
spring. 

About 60 schools now have 
approved at least partial divest- 
ment. About 20 have adopted 
total divestment. 


Also, counselors at some 


said seventy-five percent of the 
money raised will go to the 
Church World Services, which is 
the sponsoring organization for 
the walk. The Church World 
Services provide food for the 
hungry in more than 50 coun- 
tries on five continents. The 
other twenty-five percent will 
go to the Burlington Food Shelf, 
which provides for the hungry of 
Burlington. 


schools, including the universi- 
ties of Miami and Colorado, now 
question if investing in firms 
that do business in South Africa 
is financially wise because the 
domestic turmoil in that country 
has made assets insecure. 


Fire and Rescue Blotter 


by Jay Wood 
Defender Staff 


10/8 at 7:12 p.m.-Rescue 
responded to Interstate 89 for 
an 18-year-old female whose 
eyes were splashed with coo- 
lant from an exploding 
engine hose. 

10/12 at 4:46 p.m.-Rescue 
responded to Essex for a 54- 
year-old female who was bit- 
ten by a dog. The would 
required attention at the hos- 
pital, but the dog had had the 
proper shots. 

10/12 at 10:08 p.m.-Rescue 


responded to Winooski for a 
21-year-old female who had 
been in an automobile acci- 
dent earlier in the day and , 


had refused transport. She 
complained of increased 
drowsiness and ‘dizziness by 
the hour. 

10/14 at 5:12 p.m.-Rescue 
responded to Essex for a 29- 
year-old female who was 
“highly emotional and com- 
bative’. Police reported 
patient had a rifle before arri- 
val. She was taken into pro- 
tective custody by state police 
and restrained for transport. 

10/14 at 6:42 p.m.-Rescue was 
dispatched to Plattsburgh to 
transport a 4-hour-old infant 
with an internally ruptured 
chest cavity. This condition 
allows air to escape the lungs 
and compress them due to the 
pressure imbalance. 


10/15 at 12:29 p.m.-Rescue 
responded to Colchester to 
attend to an unresponsive 85- 
year-old female. 

10/15 at 2:00 p.m.-Rescue 
responded to Winooski for a 
29-year-old man complaining 
of chest pain. 

10/19 at 3:47 p.m.-Rescue 
responded to Winooski for an 
unresponsive female. Bur- 
lington’s ambulance also 
responded and a St. Michael's 
crew member aided Burling- 
ton’s crew in transporting the 
patient to Fanny Allen Hos- 
pital. 

10/20 at 1:27 p.m.-Rescue 
responded to Winooski for a 
50-year-old man in cardiac 
arrest. CPR was successfull, 
and the patient was admitted 
to the cardiac care unit of 
MCHYV. 

10/22 at 9:09 p.m.-Rescue 
responded to Route 116 and 
2A for a two car motor vehi- 
cle accident involving eight 
patients. Four other ambu- 
lances were dispatched, 
including one heavy rescue 
unit (to free people trapped 
in automobiles) St. Michael’s 
REscue acted as command, 
coordinating all rescue 
efforts. The call lasted almost. 
two hours, with most of the 
efforts spent freeing one 
seriously injured individual, 
approximately 25 years old. 
His prognosis is not known 
at this time. 
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CLANCY'S | 


75 Main Street, Burlington 


Frank Finnigan, the new 
proprietor of CLANCY’S, 
would like to welcome all 
his new and oldcustomers 
from St. Michael’s. Old 
fashioned prices! Located 
in the bright green building 
next to the ski shor 
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Chittendens: the core of a cider mill 


Cider-making in sixth generation 





The Chittenden Cider Mill in South Burlington has been a Vermont autumn tradition since 1952. 


‘by Lauren Boucher . 
Features Editor 


Three miles past the Univer- 
_ sity Mall on Dorset Street in 
South Burlington is the Chit- 


_ tenden Cider Mill, owned and | 
operated by Joe Chittenden and 


his family. Drive there, step out 

of your car or off your bicycle and 
be greeted instantly by the 
delightful aroma of freshly- 
baked cider donuts made espe- 

_ cially by Joan Chittenden, Joe’s 
daughter-in-law. 


According to The Chittenden 
Cider Story, “The Chittenden 
Heritage, as a family, began way 
back with Thomas Chittenden, 
the first governor of Vermont. It 
continues today with Joe and 
Bob and their fine cider mill.” 
When asked about his family 
heritage Joe Chittenden 


straightened up, stuck out his 
chest and declared that Thomas 
goes five generations back from 
where ve are now. He said he is 
also related to Bethuel Chit- 
tenden, the first Episcopal dea- 
con in Vermont. 


Joe said he started in the cider 
business in 1952 with his 
brother Howard, and Al Chap- 
pell. He said one thing led to 
another, they pressed some 
apples, sold the cider and had a 
fun time doing it, which made 
cider making and selling a yearly 
thing. Joe said, “We tried to 
make enough cider to be ahead 
of the game” in case it rained. He 
said the first cider mill didn’t 
have a roof, so on rainy days the 
mill was closed. 


Joe said in 1957 they put a roof 
on the cider mill and bought a 
$50 electric motor to run the 
cider press with, shortly after 


photo by Cathy Craig 


the mill burnt down. The cur- 
cent Chittenden Cider Mill was 
built after the fire, minus the 
back half of the building. In 1979 
the whole operation was put 
under a roof, The back half of the 
building was added on and and 
controlled atmosphere storage 
was put into effect to improve 
the quality of goods in the mill 
and the cider producing process. 


On a walk through the mill 
joe pointed out the press used to 
make cider. It had broken down 
shortly before and Joe seemed a 
little worried about a 3,500- 
gallon order of cider a super- 
market needed in a few days. It 
seems a cast iron piston broke 
right in half. Joe said, “the piston 
had the right pressure on it at 
the wrong time”. As luck would 
have it the Chittendens have a 
back-up cider press but it makes 
the same amount of cider as the 
other machine, in twice the time. 


Joe explained that the better, 


Trips can aid job hunt 


by Patty Goudreau 

Seniors, do. you dread the 
intimidating post-graduation 
search for a “real’ job? If so, a 
Student Resource Center career 
trip may be the perfect oppor- 
tunity for you. 

The Student Resource Center 
has set the date for the career 
trip to Boston for Dec. 16-20, 
and added a new option for a 
Nov. 26-27 career trip to New 
York City. 

“It’s specifically an introduc- 
tion to the job hunt process,” 
said Lou DiMasi, career develop- 
ment coordinator. He encour- 
ages seniors of all majors to 
attend. 

The New York City career 
trip will be held in a conference 
room at the New York City Hil- 
ton hotel. Participants will be 
able to meet with representa- 
tives of various companies, cir- 
culate their-resumes and 
possibly have on-the-spot inter- 
. Views... * 2 
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The Boston trip provides the 
same opportunities but will be 
held in the Boston © Hyatt 
Regency. 


DiMasi said the $15 cost of 
each trip does not include room, 
board or transportation. The fee 
will help defray the cost of rent- 
ing a conference room. 

Presently, more than 75 stu- 
dents have signed up for the 
Boston trip and more than 63 
have committed themselves to 
the New York trip, DiMasi said. 
The attendance list for partici- 
pating companies has not yet 
been confirmed. 

Prerequisites for the trips 
include registering and going to 
the meetings for the trips, 
attending an inteviewing and 
resume workshop as well as 
opening a placement file at the 
Student Resource Center. While 
all those are required, the most 
important thing to have is a 
resume, DiMasi said. He _ said 

the rest of the requirements 


could be accomplished in one day 
if necessary, but does not advise 
waiting until the last minute. 

Resume workshops are held 
every Wednesday from 4-5 p.m. 
at the Student Resource Center 
by Chris Clary, career develop- 
ment assistant. This particular 
workshop is open to seniors, but 
Clary encourages underclassmen 
to attend in order to prepare for 
the future. “Even students that 
are not at the stage where they 
think they need a resume, it’s 
something they should be think- 
ing about,” Clary said. 

For seniors interested in par- 
ticipating in a Career trip, time is 
running short. The meeting for 
the New York trip is Nov. 19. 
The Boston meeting is sche- 
duled for Dec. 4. There is still 
time to get everything done and 
to make up a resume, but DiMasi 
urges immediate action. It is a 
great opportunity for everyone 
in ery major to » become 
oriented into the career world, 
DiMasi said. : 


‘quicker press, (a large awkward 


looking machine), was using a 
piston made in 1868. He said the 
rest of the press has had about 


“$45,000 worth of work and 


materials into it to make it work 
as efficiently as it does. How- 
ever, if a piston from an even 
older press cannot be used to 
replace the broken one, Joe said 
that will mean at least another 
$1,000 put into the press. 


Joe admired another odd- 
looking, very old piece of 
machinery he had picked up 
somewhere just a few days 
before. It was an antique pop- 
corn sheller made in the late 
1700’s. He dropped a dried-out 
corncob down a chute in the 
machine where a gear then held 
it in place, rotated the corn, and 
shelled the kernels from its core. 
Joe said after you shell the corn 
you've then got to let the pop- 
corn dry out before it can be sold. 
He said that since they've gotten 
thepopcorn sheller they will be 
selling Vermont popcorn in the 
mill. Joe said he is going to 
throw ina few kernels of “straw- 
berry popcorn”, the kernels 
from Indian corn, to add a 
“decorative touch” to the 


popcorn. 
Out in the main part of the 


. 


‘ mill Joan remained busy selling 


homemade baked goods pre- 
pared by herself and her hus- 
‘band, Bob, who was “out in the 
field picking corn.” The aro- 
matic treats ranged from choco- 
late chip cookies to pies, 
cheesecakes and fudge. A big 
round of Cabot cheddar cheese 
sat behind the counter, already 
cut into. 


From the old timbers of the 
cider mill hang baskets, Indian 
corn and a few Christmas orna- 
ments in the shapes of apples. 
On the shelves of an old carved- 
out, mirrored hutch there is a 
large array of maple products. 
An old Philco radio stands next 
to the hutch with a newer philco 
on top of it. The older one, 
purely for aesthetic value, acted 
as a stand for the smaller Philco 
which was tuned-in to a local FM 
country station playing old 
Johnny Cash melodies. * 


The produce cooler is filled 
with common and exotic fruits 
and vegetables: papayas, avaca- 
dos, fresh dill, kiwi, pomes, and 
quince, which is used to make 
jelly. Smaller sets of shelves are 
filled with Vermont products 
like Vermont Country Garden 
Salad Dressing, pure Vermont 
honey, and apple, cherry and 
peach butters. A big display in 
the center of the room holds 
pecks and pecks of apples; a peck 
of large Macintosh apples sells 
for $4.75. A sign hanging on the 
back wall reads that fruit baskets 
to be used as gifts can be made as 
you wait. Underneath it a 
modern-looking heating stove 
with a few chairs around it 
remains unlit; the balmy fall 
weather is cooperative today. 

Joe said he was getting just a 
little too old for the business and 
that his son, Bob, would soon be 
taking over. Bob, too, has a son 
who will someday step into his 
shoes. Perhaps the Chittenden 
Cider Mill will carry on for gen- 
erations. For its sweet cider and 
a taste of down-home Vermont, 
let's hope so. 


Aids heightens 
public paranoia 


by Sarah Egan 


AIDS (Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome) is a dis- 
ease which currently affects 
about 14,125 people in the Uni- 
ted States, said David Landers, 
director of the Student Resource 
Center. 

According to the U.S. Public 
Health .Service, AIDS can be 
contracted in four ways: through 
sexual behavior of both hetero- 


toms and do not know they have 
it. This is because of the incuba- 
tion period, which can be from 
three to five years, Landers said. 

“It’s not just a gay disease. 
You can’t blame it on victim 
mentality,” Landers said. Noone 
chooses to get a disease, he 
added. 

“People’s fears against gays 
and lesbians are coming out ina 
phobia against AIDS,” Landers 
said. 

According 


to the Public 





“It’s not just a gay disease. You can’t blame it 


on victim mentality.” 


- Dave Landers 
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sexuals and homosexuals, 
through contaminated — blood 
transfusions, through contami- 
nated intravenous needles used 
by drug abusers, and children 
born of parents with AIDS may 
also contract the disease. 

The health service also indi- 
cated that AIDS cannot be con- 
tracted through casual contact, 


~ only by exchange of body fluids. 


Landers said one to two mil- 
lion people are carrying the 
AIDS virus but show no symp- 


Health Service, 75 percent of 
AIDS victims are homosexuals. 

Patrick Buchanan, White 
House communications director, 
said, “AIDS is a plague from God 
on homosexuals.” y 

However, Landers said, AIDS 
cannot be blamed on homosexu- 
als. 

Landers said the US. govern- 
ment is telling public health offi- 
cials to do everything possible to 
identify AIDS victims and to put 


cont. on p. 10 
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Grads converge on campus 





HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRY 










CLEAN AND _ 
- COMFORTABLE 


e Full Service Ory Cleaning © Valet Service. 
* Professional Tailoring and «60 Washers and Driers, 


Alterations _ " @ Special Machines for Sleeping 
» Professional Stain Removal 


Bags, Blankets, etc. ~~ 


Sunbright Laundromat 


<== Open 7 Days A Week ===== 
7 A.M. to 11 P.M. ° 
THE MARKETPLACE, WINOOSKI, VT. 
(NEXT TO THE IGA) 
655-9810 


Convenienu y located for your shopping con- 
venience with plenty of free parking. 






















COUPON : 





| WITH THREE 


Receive with coupon one free wasn with 


coupons from any other laundromat. 
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by Regina Frain 


Homecoming Weekend drew close to 500 alumni, with athletic 
events drawing the largest crowds. 

“It was difficult to determine the exact amount present because 
not everyone registered,” Kathy Sweeten, alumni director, said 
“Having such a large turnout of young alumni back for the 
weekend shows a continued allegiance.” 

Alumni travelled from the Boston area and the far reaches of 
Seal Beach, California (Maureen MacBride, '85) to attend Home- 
coming festivities. People came from all over to see friends and 
enjoy the foliage, said Sweeten. Ramon Ehrman, ’61, came from 
Panama to receive an honorary masters degree on Oct. 16, and 
decided to stay for the weekend, clinching the record of farthest 
distance travelled. The alumni ranged from the classes of '51 to 
’85. The class of 85 had the highest attendance. 

When asked of their feelings about returning to St. Michael’s 
some alumni had different reactions. Sara Hefford and Maureen 
‘Cunningham both from the class of '85, said, “We miss it, and it’s 
good to see old friends.” According to Ed Flynn, ’85, there is life 
after college, but it’s not as fun. He also said grades have no 
correlation to how successful you will be in the real world. 

The Homecoming cross country road race was a victory for the 
men’s alumni team and St. Michael’s women’s varsity. The over- 
all winners were John Fournier, '84, and Tracy Romano, '85. 
Second place in both divisions were Rick Cleary, running for the 
alumni team, and Meg Gleason. The varsity/alumni soccer game 
drew a large crowd and was a 2-2 tie. The varsity field hockey 
team was victorious over the alumni. 

At the rugby game the Old Boys were defeated by the A-Team 
and drew 500 spectators. 

President Paul Reiss spoke at the National Alumni Association 


board of directors meeting on improvements for the St. Michael's |" 


bookstore in the quantity and quality of merchandise. Reiss 
approved a new committee for changing the structure of Home- 
coming weekend with Vinny D'Angelo, '85, and Katie Moran, 
’85, as chairpersons. 

Jerry Flanagan, dean of admissions, reported on the quality of 
students in the freshman class and the high record of enrollment. 

Cutbacks on the funds for the new buildings were updated for 
alumni, with emphasis on the preservation of the structure and 
quality of the buildings. 

The John Hartnett Lectureship featured Daniel DeSimone, ‘76, 
who spoke on bone formation. 

There was one case of vandalism during the weekend. The 
alumni sign, valued at $800 was stolen from the main entrance. 
Its return will be greatly appreciated. No questions asked. 
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Sneakers has 
food, drink and 
Tuesday night 
jazz music 


by Karina Domoracki- 


There was standing room 
only as the five-man jazz band 
began to play ona Tuesday even- 
ing. The jazz band has been play- 
ing at Sneakers Bar & Grill, in © 
Winooski, every Tuesday for the 
past two years. 


The crowd at Sneakers varied 
in age, ranging anywhere 
between 18 and 60. The band 
played for hours and received 
loud applause after every set. 

It was obvious the crowd 
enjoyed the _ professionally- 
played jazz music. 


David Grippo, 
player, 


saxophone 
said the band always 


‘brings in a good-sized crowd. 


Other members of the band 
include Joe Sommerville, Clyde 
Stats, Joe Capps, and Peter Criff. 
Paul Asbell and David Weever, 
other members of the band, 
could not make that Tuesday 
night’s show because they were 
on tour. ; 


Grippo and trumpet player 
Sommerville also play with the 
group Pure Pressure. The other 
members of the ban. also play 
with other groups. 


Along with the great enter- 
tainment, Sneakers has a good- - 
sized menu. You could have 
chosen from appetizers to a full- 
course meal, including the spe- 
cial of the day, spare ribs. - 


Two servings of mouth- 
watering stuffed mushrooms, 
thick fried potatoes, and a few 
rounds of drinks totaled around 
$10. 


I highly recommend spending 
a Tuesday evening at Sneakers. 
A different atmosphere of peo- 
ple and music, along with low- 
costing food and drinks, all add 
up to a fun evening. 


AIDS... 


cont. from p. 9 

a stop to transmission. But, 
Landers asked, how do public 

health officials educate drug 

abusers when it is illegal to use ~ 
the drugs? 

An article in The New York 
Times raised the question: 
Should public schools discrimi- 

ate against children with 

IDS? 

Landers said the U.S. govern- 
ment is trying to help put a stop 
to AIDS. It allocated $90 million 
to research, and the day Rock 
Hudson died, the government 
doubled it to $180 million, he 
said. 

According to Newsweek mag- 
azine, Hudson himself donate 
more than $250,000 to AIDS: 
research. 


Landers said scientists and 
doctors have no cure, and until 
they find one, it is up to the pub- 
lic to prevent the disease from 
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by Jeff Parent 
Defender Staff 


CLASHBACK 

Along with the Sex Pistols 
and The Jam, the Clash helped 
usher in the punk movement 
during the late 1970’s. The 
Clash, however, outlasted their 
counterparts by altering their 
music and keeping their ideals 
intact. They possessed a unique 
sound, angry lyrics and grinding 
music to accompany it. 

It was painfully clear how- 
ever, that they were losing this 
sound when their last album 
Combat Rock was released. They 
had come full circle, from punk 
to pop. A well-publicized brea- 
kup occurred after the Combat 
Rock tour. Guitarist and co- 
songwriter Mick Jones was fired, 
and lead singer Joe Strummer, 
along with bassist Paul Simonen 
re-formed The Clash. Recently, 
the new Clash, Mick Jones’ band 
Big Audio Dynamite, and 
former Clash drummer Topper 
Headron have all released EP’s. 
There are definitely some sur- 
prises in store. 

Topper Headon’s album 
Drumming Man (Mercury 
Récords) is the most surprising 
of the three. Headron was the 
sometime drummer of the 
Clash (the other being Tory 
Chimes). Drumming Man is 
almost exclusively a swing and 
jazz work. The title track has a 
distinctive big band sound. It is a 
remake of the 1940's hit written 
by Gene Krupa. It’s accompan- 
ied on side one by “DuCane 
Road”. Both are characterized by 
simple jazz and swing arrange- 
ments. The music is relatively 
sparse and has limited vocals. It 
allows the listener to pay closer 
attention to the music. The clean 
base lines and uncluttered guitar. 
provide a perfect backdrop for 
“leadron’s drumming. 


“Hope For Donna” on side 
two is an original composition. 
It showscases Headron’s drum- 
ming which is first-rate. The 
instrumentation is again simple 
but nonetheless effective. Hea- 
don also adds a whopping dose 
of brass and percussion which 
spices up the tune considerably. 

It seems as if Headon has 
gone the way of the Style Coun- 
cil. Back to the roots of music. 
He has grown away from punk 
and into the realm, of jazz. 
Drumming Man isan intelligent 
piece of music worthy of much 
praise. 






Halloween hits Burlington 


ing Strummer’s 





Big Audio Dynamite’s 12-inch 
single The Bottom Line (CBS 
Records) is also a significant 
departure from the Clash. The 
music is a potpourri of reggae 
and urban funk — a style that 
Jones. had begun to slide into on 
Combat Rock. This time Jones is 
in full control of the creative 
process. What emerges is a tho- 
roughly enoyable record. Jones’ 
brash voice sings over ominous 
yet danceable music. The lyrics 
are very political, mostly dealing 
with sociopolitical decline and 
decadence. 

The flipside of The Bottom 
Line contains the track “Bad” — 
a tune about social strife and its 
effect on the human condition. 
As always the lyrics are straight- 
forward and easily understood. 

All in all, this is not a bad 
outing for Big Audio Dynamite. 
Clash fans should look forward 
toa full-length album in the near 
future. 


This brings us to the new 
Clash EP, This is England (CBS 


Records). While Jones and Hea- 


don explored new ways to get 
their message across, Joe 
Strummer and company have 
gone back to the tried and true. 
The style on This is England is 
similar to most Clash albums. 
“Do It Now” isa commentary on 
apathy and the need to get 
involved. “Sex Mad Roar” is a 
classic Clash song. Harsh back- 
ing vocals*and Strummer’s easily 
recognized gutteral screech. 

The highlight of the EP is the 
title track, which parallels the 
sound of “Straight to Hell” from 
the Combat Rock album. The 
song concentrates on the domes- 
tic problems in England. Featur- 
impassioned 
vocals and smart lyrics the song 
packs a wallop. It’s an angry 
song which makes the listener 
angry, a talent few other than 
Joe Strummer possess. To go 
with the angry lyrics we hear 
grinding guitars creating a tur- 
bulent mood. 

This Is England is a promis- 
ing work for a band that many 
thought could only be a shadow 
of their former selves. 

Although none of these will 
compare with “Sandinista” or 
“London Calling” it’s pleasant to 
see the former members of such 
a great band functioning so well 
individually. 
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WAXWORDS 














WWPV TOP 10 


1. SIMPLE MINDS 
2. DIRE STRAITS 





3, INXS - 
4. REM. 
5. THE CURE 

6. DEL FUEGOS 


7. 10,000 MANIACS 


8. JOHN COUGAR 
MELLENCAMP 


9. ALARM 
10. TEARS FOR FEARS 









by Mike Luoma 

Defender Staff 
Rush—Power Windows 
(Mercury) 


Rush is back with another 
album in the same vein as 1982's 
Signals. It ‘seems every four 
albums or so Rush puts out a live 
album and changes musical style 
slightly. This is the third studio 
album since the live Exit Stage 
Left. After Signals came Grace 
Under Pressure, which was 
rather disappointing. Thank- 
fully, Power Windows is much 
livelier, a bit less burdened with 
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over-done synthesizers, and a 
muchmore satisfying album. It 
will certainly please the regular 
fan of Rush, but, more than that, 
it may bring in a few more 
followers. 


There isn’t a whole lot on the 
record that’s innovative (Rush 
never being the kind of group to 
spoil a good thing’, but there are 
subtle changes in the overall feel 
of the album that might bring in 
audiophiles with a taste for an 
album that sounds like it has a 
great deal of work and sweat in 
it. 


Standouts on the album are 
“The Big Money” (the single), 
“Territories” (which opens side 
two), and “Manhattan Project.” 


“Manhattan Project” is a 
thoughtful piece which is the 
least like traditional Rush. 
Drummer extraordinaire Neil 
Pert has written some provoca- 
tive lyrics for this whole album, 


and the words to “Manhattan - 


Project” are beautifully executed 
examples. “Imagine a _ time- 


/When it all began/In the dying 
days of a war/A weapon — that 
would settle the score/ Whoever 
found it first/Would be sure to 
do their worst/They always had 
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before...” 


“Territories” takes a musical 
look at the problem of boundar- 
ies. “They shoot without sha- 
me/In the name of a piece of 
dite: 
dirt...” The driving drum beat 
Pert lays across the song carries 
a complex arrangement of Alex 
Lifeson’s trademark guitar 
sound, Geddy Lee’s vocals and 
bass, and unobtrusive synthes- 
izer lines. ‘Territories’ will 
probably be a single somewhere 
along the way, because of its 
popular feel. 


The “pre-released” single 
from the album isn’t a bad song 
either, and it typifies the 
changes occuring on Power 
Windows. “The Big Money” is 
lyrically the simplest on the 
album, but its catchy melody and 
hummable tune carry the song 
along. It seems where Pert 
hasn't written lyrics as compli- 
cated as usual, Lifeson and Lee, 
who write all the music, have 
compensated with a strong song. 
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Alumnus warns against pot, cocaine 


by John Jennings 


Drug Abuse Prevention Con- 
sultant Alan Sousie spoke 
October 17 in Cheray Science 
Hall about the effects of mari- 
juana and cocaine abuse. 

Sousie stressed the impor- 
tance of not ignoring friends or 
acquaintances if you feel they 
may be abusing marijuana or 
cocaine. 


He believes the roots of this 
abuse may stem from deeper 
problems possibly in the abus- 
er's family environment. ‘ihe 
abuser needs someone to talk out 
these problems to bring his drug 
problem to attention, said 
Sousie. It is important that drug 
abusing students are not “writ- 
ten off” and alienated, he said. 

Sousie said the ultimate deci- 
sion of whether to use and abuse 
these drugs rests with the indi- 
vidual. Although the individual 
is at the center of a number of 
outside influences, it is the indi- 
vidual who makes the final cho- 
ice. Abusers should not, 
therefore, project the total 


blame on others, said Sousie. 


Sousie neither condemned 
nor condoned marijuana and 
cocaine use. However, he did site 
several known psychological and 
physiological effects of the abuse 
of these drugs. 

He noted that marijuana is a 
carcinogen, and that one joint 
allows as much cancer-causing 
material into the lungs as twenty 
tobacco cigarettes. He added 
marijuana may also reduce the 
body's immunity by lowering the 
production of white blood cells. 
These cells fight infection and 
dangerous viruses. Long term 
use may reduce production of the 


hormone estrogen in femates 
and testosterone in males. These 
hormones are responsible for 
development of sex characteris- 
tics and sex drive. Testosterone 
is related to sperm production, 
so a reduction in testosterone 
eventually leads to impotence, 
said Sousie. 

Marijuana, while not physi- 
cally addictive, is psychologically 
addictive, said Sousie. It increas- 
ingly becomes a crutch as the 
user attempts to escape the 
problems of the world. 

The most striking effects of 
cocaine abuse are psychological, 
he said. Psychological reliance 
and addiction occurs sooner than 


with marijuana. Sousie added 
that continued use may cause 
fluctuations from overwhelming 
euphoria to deep depression. 
Brain chemistry changes evencu- 
ally may occur. 

Sousie attended St. Michael’ s 
College from 1968 to 1969 
before joining the Navy. He 
graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1975. He is pres- 
ently a prevention consultant for 
Green Mountain Prevention 
Projects, Inc. The organization 
administers a number of pro- 
gtams aimed at preventing drug 
and alcohol abuse and establish- 
ing a dialogue between past and 
present abusers. 





Ghosts.-- 


was also responsible for estab- 
lishing the St. Michael’s Plan of 
Education, which was anentire 
curriculum for the school. It 
attracted national: attention. 


Basically, it was a sequence of 
courses to be taken by all stu- 
dents at specific times through- 
out their education that aimed 
at providing the student witha 
humanistic grasp of Western 
civilization. The plan emphas- 
ized the arts and humanities as 


opposed to placing traditional 
emphasis on theology and phi- 
losophy. (He was also responsi- 
ble for having the New York 
Giants practice here on 
occasion). 

I realize fully well how woe- 
fully inadequate these brief bio- 


graphical sketches are, and that 
they do not do these men jus- 
tice. However, I think they 
might give you some idea as to 
what these men represented, 
accomplished and strived for in 
their work here at St. 
Michael’s. In his inaugural 


address, President Reiss spoke 
of the Edmundite spirit and tra- 
dition at this college and 
stressed the importance that 
this spirit and tradition played 
and continues to play in mak- 
ing St. Michael’s what it is — 


cont. on p. 16 


ROTC program offers Air Force training 


by Judy Fritz 
Defender Staff 
The Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram has been in operation for 
approximately 35 to 40 years 
originating at the University of 
Vermont and later moving to St. 
Michael’s College. Student 
enrollment varies from any- 
where between 80 to 100 stu- 
dents, and classes are open to all 
students attending SMC, UVM, 
Lyndon State, Trinity and 
Champlain Colleges, said Maj. 
Bernard Dee, SMC’s Air Force 
Reserve Officer Training Corps 
recruiting officer. 
Air Force ROTC offers two 
separate programs for college 








students: a four-year program 
which is tailored for students 
with three or more years of col- 
lege remaining, or a two-year 
program for students with two 
years of college academics 
remaining. The primary differ- 
ence between the two programs 
is the length of the required 
summer field training. Members 
of the four-year program attend 
a four-week camp the summer 
between their sophomore and 
junior years; members of the 
two-year program attend a six-. 
week camp during the same time 
period. This is the only time a 
student is required to attend a 
summer training session. 
Academic courses within the 
Air Force ROTC department are 


Vioison 


divided into two areas: the Gen- 
eral Military Course (GMC) and 
the Professional Officer Course 
(POC). The GMC courses are 
normally taken during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years and 
cover two main themes: the 
development of air power, and 
the contemporary Air Force in 
the context of the U.S. military 
organization. The POC is nor- 
mally taken during the student's 
junior and senior years. The cur- 
riculum covers Air Force leader- 
ship and management and 
American defense policy. GMC 
and POC ‘students are also 
required to attend a weekly one- 
hour leadership lab. Leadership 
lab activities include briefings 
from Air Force personel ina var- 
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iety of career fields, training in 
drill and ceremonies, etc. 
There is absolutely no com- 
mitment on the part of a student 
until he/she is either awarded 
and accepts an Air Force ROTC 
scholarship or signs a contract at 
the start of his/her Junior year. 
For those students wishing to 
reamin in the program and 
receive their officer's commis- 
sion upon graduation, manda- 
tory requirements include 
passing the Air Force Officer 
Qualifying Test, passing a physi- 
cal exam and satisfactorily com- 


pleting either the four- or ° 


six-week summer training. 

For academic year 1985-'86, 
Air Force ROTC has approxi- 
mately 7,500 scholarships to 
award: scholarships range from 
four-year scholarships to incom- 
ing freshmen to three-and one- 
third, three, two-and-one-half, 
and two-year scholarships for 
students already in college. Scho- 
larship opportunities cover a 
wide range of academic disci- 
plines — from engineering, 
computer science, physics, and 
math to foreign languages and 


for students who qualify for 
pilot, navigator, and missile 
officer duties regardless of their 
academic concentrations. Min- 
imum GPA (grade point aver- 
age) requirements vary 
depending on the scholarship 
category. 

Dee also indicated a lot of stu- 


-dents enter the Air Force ROTC 


program to determine if the Air 
Force is for them and vice versa. 

Dee has been involved with 
the Air Force ROTC program at 


SMC for three years. He gradu- , 


ated from SMC and was commis- 


sioned through the Air Force > 


ROTC program. “Personally I 
think the Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram offers students an excel- 
lent opportunity to develop 


their leadership and manage- 


ment skills and for those stu- 
dents who remain in the 
program, they have the oppor- 
tunity to gain valuable job expe- 
rience upon graduation and to 
serve their country. The pro- 
gram we have at SMC is open to 
all students, in all academic 
areas.” Dee concluded by saying 
with a smile “It worked for me!” 


Dionne Warwick says: 
“Get your blood 
into circulation:’ 





Call Red Cross now 
for a blood donor 


appointment. 








by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


There will be no playoff game 
for the St. Michael's College 
men’s soccer team this year. Last 
week's defeats to Middlebury 
and Plymouth State wrecked an 
impressive 8-3-2 record. Three 
or fewer losses might have quali- 
fied the team for post-season 
play, five is simply too many. 

To their credit, the Purple 
Knights’ two defeats were not to 
poor teams, Middlebury is a Div- 
ision III powerhouse that has 
lost only once in 11 matches this 
season. Plymouth State was 8-5- 
0 going into last Wednesday's 
game, a record that would be 
much better with their regular 

_ goalkeeper, who missed the sea- 
son with a broken leg. 

“IT think it’s safe to say that 

+ we're out,” said Brian Walsh, 
*88, a seldom-used striker for the 
‘Knights. “Maybe if we had man- 
aged a tie or a win, we might still 
_ be in it, but those two losses 
killed us.” — . 

Joe Gleason, "88, agreed, but 
said only Plymouth State out- 
played them. : 

“Middlebury was kind of up 
for grabs,” said Gleason. “The 
one goal they got was not a great 
one, it just happened to be the 


Field hockey at decade send 


by Debby Gavron 
Defender Staff 


The women’s field hockey 
team ended its 1985 season with 
a 5-8 record. The last four 
games, as head coach Anne 
Noone said prior to them, “We 
would have to play great field 
hockey if we wanted to win one 
or any of them.” The three out of 
four victories boosted the team's 
record and morale. 


“We really played well against 
Bowdoin, R PI, and Skidmore,” 
said Noone. “We did some 
things in these games that we 
have not done all season. 


Noone continued, “ We played 

a*more sophisticated style of 
field hockey. We worked well as 
a team and everything fell into 
place.” This was the breaking 
point we needed,” said Noone 
“Unfortunately it came too late 
in the season.” 


Bowdoin, the first of the “big 
four” games was an upset. Last 
year St. Michael's lost to them, 
5-0. This year, the Knights 

turned a page of history and 
defeated them 2-0. Goals were 





or 


only one. We could have 
beat them, and we should have 
done no worse than tie. 


“Plymouth State was a differ- 
ent story. They dominated us 
completely. If it hadn't been for 
.TJ. (White, the team’s stopper 
back) the score would have been 
worse than 2-0,” said Gleason. 


scored by Jane Healey, '88, her 
first and only goal of the season 
and by Patty Porter, '89, leading 
scorer this season with 11. 


The second game in a two- 
day-two-game_ stretch was 
against RPI They travelled 
from New York, and left the 
Green Mountain State with a 2-0 
loss. The strong defense from 
the Knights held K P I's offense 
from taking any shots on goalie 
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Playoff berths are hard to 
come by. Only twelve spots are 
open nationwide. Two come 
from New England, and South- 
ern Connecticut State seems to 
have one New England berth 
already. St. Michael's was ranked 
sixth in a recent poll of Division 
II soccer teams, before the two 


them was going to be a walk- 
away, from us or the other 
team.” 


A two day reprieve brought 
Skidmore College to St. 
Michael’s. A trouncing 5-0 vic- 
tory gave the Knights a three 
game winning streak. Kate Cun- 
ningham, ’86, ended her career 
with 10 goals after the two she 
scored that afternoon. Marie 
Lane, ’89, Kenyon, and Nancy 





“I think the highlight of the season was the 


_win over Bowdoin.” 


- Anne Noone, head coach 





Carrie Cunningham, '88. Cun- 
ningham ended the season with 
a 1-3 overall record. She had 
eight goals against her with a 
goals against average of 2.00. 
Sixty-seven shots were put 
before Cunningham, of that 31 
saves were recorded. Kim Good- 
rich, ‘87, and Lori Kenyon, '86 
scored for St. Michael's. 


Noone said, “We had an up 
and down season. Not all of our 
games were played to our full 
potential. But, we didn’t give any 
games away either really.” She 
continued, “Wehad15 games, all 
challenging games, not one of 


Druke, '87, also scored for St. 
Michael's. 


The Knights travelled to 
Johnson state and lost last Tues- 
day. This loss ended the three 
game winning streak. Johnson 
State was the victor 2-0. Caroline 
Patrie, '88 was in net and had 12 
saves. Patrie ends with a total of 
116 saves and 19 goals against. 
Patrie’s season ended with a 4-5 
record. 


“T think the highlight of the | 


season was the win over Bow- 


losses which broke up a ten- 
game unbeaten string. The Pur- 
-ple Knights even nosed their 
way into the national rankings 
for a week, at number 20. 

“I couldn't believe the day we 
found out about our ranking,” 
said Gleason. “We couldn't have 
practice because the women’s 





doin,” said Noone. “It was a 
really good season overall, the 
record we have may not show it. 
It’s probably the most discourag- 
aing item of the season. It does 
not show accurately what we 
could do.” 


Noone finishes her first sea- 
son as head coach for the 
women’s field hockey team. This 
also marks the finish of the first 
decade of varsity field hockey at 
St. Michael's. 


In 1975, Zafir Bludevich cur- 
rently the ‘assistant athletic 
director, was the first coach. 
That season ended in an 0-5-0 
record. Sue Duprat then took 
over for the next four years. Her 
cumulative record was 12-17-17. 
The third coach for the women’s 
field hockey team was Gerry 
Piper, with a two year record of 
14-8-2. 


The next three years were 
coached by Kathy O'Neil, a 1972 
graduate of St. Michael's. 
O’Neil's overall statistics are 18- 
24-1. Noone a 1980 graduate of 
the University of Vermont 
attended St. Michael's for her 
freshman and sophomore years. 
Next fall the women’s field 
hockey team will be entering its 
second decade. 


“file photo 


Men’s soccer miss bid at ECAC’s 


team had a game, and the goals 
from our practice field were 
taken to North Campus for 
intramurals.” 

“Some things surprised me 
this year,’ said Walsh, in his first 
year with the team. “Early in the 
year, Coach (Les) Johnson 
couldn't bring the whole team 
on road games. He didn’t have 
enough money to buy all the 
players something to eat on the 
way home. I thought we got bet- 
ter support than that.” 

“There is plenty of room for 
improvement,” agreed Gleason. 
“Our field, for example, has two 
teams playing on it. It is all cut 
up with ruts. It needs to be re- 
sodded. We could really benefit 
from a ‘B’ program, too. We lost 
four good players this year 
because there isn’t enough play- 
ing time to go around. I guess the 
money just isn’t there.” 

He paused for a moment, then 
added: 

“Well, I guess it isn’t thre for 
us.” 

Coach Les Johnson . was 
recently turned down in his 
request for $1,500 to sustaina ‘B’ 
program. 

“You can tell how hard it is to 
look forward to next year,” said 
Walsh. 

Both players said they would 
stick with the team next year. 

“Yes, I want to play next 
year,” said Walsh. “I'd be crazy 
not to.” - 

“We're only losing two play- 
ers,’ added Gleason. “I think 
we'll do better. Next year...” 


Athlete of 
the Week 


This week, the Defender 
sports staff would like to send a 
belated salute to the St. 
‘Michael's volleyball team. The 
Purple Knights defeated both St. 
Lawrence University and the 
University of Vermont for the 
first time in SMC history. 
Another team receiving athlete 
of the week honors is the SMC 
field hockey team. Although 
their overall season record was 
not impressive, the Purple 
Knights finished in strong 
fashion, winning four of their 
last five games. During the final 
five-game stretch, SMC scored 
11 goals, and allowed only three. 
Appropriately, in the final game 
of the season against Franklin 
Pierce, Patty Porter, '89, scored 
the game winner with less thana 
minute left. Congratulations to 
both teams. 
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Ice hockey gets varsity status 


by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s College ice 
hockey team has been placed on 
full-time varsity status for the 
1985-86 season. The move was 
made after the team spent three 
successful years as a probation- 
ary sport. 

“In terms of enthusiasm, 
we're really rolling this year,” 
said coach Lou Dimasi. “We're 
treating the season as any other, 
but we can’t dampen the 
enthusiasm.” 

St. Michael's is the only Div- 
ision III program in Vermont» 4 
fact that Dimasi says is reflected 
in admissions. 

“Of the top forty-two players 
in Vermont, going by the annual 
all-star game they have, last year 
32 of those players applied to St. 
Michael's. Due to our academic 
standards, only five were 


Knights 


by Kevin flaherty 
Defender Staff 


Paula Lavin, "89, scored the 
winning goal at the eight minute 
mark in the second half of the 
game. Lavin’s lone goal brought 
a 1-0 victory to the women’s 
soccer team over Colby-Sawyer. 
This win boosted the women’s 
record to 5-8. 

“We wanted it more than they 
(Colby-Sawyer) did. After we 
scored we didn’t give up, we just 


accepted, four of them are here.” 
added Dimasi. 

This will be the team’s fourth 
year. In the first year of the pro- 
gram, the Purple Knights were 
5-13 and experienced a few 
growing pains. Things changed 
quickly, and the following year 
the Knights were 12-8, narrowly 
missing a playoff spot. Last year 


continued, “it was a real big les- 
son. This year there is none of 
that talk. We're going to take it 
day by day and week by week.” 

The varsity team will open its 
regular season this Friday and 
Saturday at the Brockport State 
Tournament. The Knights will 
play 23 matches. Division III has 
undergone major changes which 





“The talent here has grown tremendously. ad 
This is our toughest schedule i in four years. 


Still, I’m optimistic.” 


- Lou Dimasi, Varsity Hockey Coach 


began with much optimism but 
the team went 10-12 and missed 
the playoffs again. 

“I learned a big lesson last 
year,” said Dimasi. “I figured we 
had just missed the previous 
year and we had a good schedule 
that wasn’t too difficult, so we 
were talking playoffs”. 


Dimasi © 


will allow for more teams to par- 
ticipate in the playoffs. If this 
year's set-up had been in effect 


- last year, the Knights may have 


qualified for the playoffs. 

The sport has become popular 
enough at St. Michael's to sprout 
a “B” team, also run by Dimasi. 
The “B” team plays its own sche- 


dule and puts emphasis on par- 
ticipation. Everyone is given the 
opportunity to work his way up 
to the varsity level. 

“It has always been my credo 
that hard work breeds success, 
said Dimasi: “I'm also proud of 
the fact that I've never cut 
anyone from the program. Eve- 
ryone is given the opportunity to 
play for the “B” team.” 

The Knights scrimmaged the 
University of Vermont, recently. 
UVM isa strong Division I pro- 
gram that has risen from the 
ashes in the past few years. Still, 
the Knights managed to stay 
with the Catamounts for two 
periods. UVM blew the scrim- 
mage open in the third period. 
Both schools used mixtures of 
their varsity and “B” teams. 

“The talent here has grown 
tremendously,” said Dimasi. 
“This is our toughest schedule in 
four years. Still, I'm optimistic.” 


edge Colby-Sawyer 1-0 


kept taking it to them,’ said 
coach ass’t Marci Manion. St. 
Michael's coach Joy Veronneau 
agreed and added, “we totally 
dominated them, they weren't 
very good. 

While a continuous drizzle 
made for less than perfect condi- 
tions it did not affect St. 


Michael’s game. The Knights 
kept constant pressure on Colby- 
Sawyer, outshooting them 35-8 
for the game. 

“We outshot them by a lot in 
the first half,” 


said Veronneau. 
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The Knights, who were .uable 
to produce any goals, entered 
halftime with a scoreless tie on 
their hands. 

The second half seemed to be 
taking the same pattern as the 
first with St. Michael's making 
repeated attacks on goal but 
coming up empty. Lavin and 
Debbie Kirby, 89, had many 
close shots on goal but were 
unable to connect for a score. 

Finally it looked like the 
Knights had broken through on 
an indirect by Maura O’Connell 


that beat the goalie. However, 
the ball did not roll after being 
touched by the St. Michael's 
player and the referee ruled the 
goal did not count because as 
indirect must have two players 
to kick the ball. 

Then Lavin put the Knights 
on the board, at the 8:00 mark. 
After receiving a pass from 
O'Connell, Lavin lined a shot 
that bounced off the left post and 
went in. “It was a lucky shot. I 
got the pass from Maura and 

cont. on p. 15 


Aig Winer 
BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
‘REDEMPTION CENTER 


Route 15, Winooski 


655-2620 


Vermont's largest selection of discount beer, soda, and wine. 


A Vermont Liquor Agency. 


Daily 10-10 Sunday 12-9 


°167 Main Street « Burlington 





Come in 


Deep fried and crispy, 
they’ll get under your 
skin! Potato skins at 
Finbar’s...great for dippin’ 
in sour cream and 
chives, or served 
with cheese n’ 
bacon. 





Knights lose— 


Clarkson wins 


by Kevin Flaherty 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael's women’s 
tennis team wrapped up their 
season on Oct. 20 with a 7-6 loss 
against Clarkson University. 
The team entered the match 
with a 5-5 record hoping to end 
the season above .500. “Clarkson 
is a team alot like us. They were 
right around .500 too,” said 
coach Ashley Mikell. 

The teams split the singles 
matches with Janice Fay, ’87, Bev 
Kasper, '86, and Sheila Peterson, 
87, garnering victories. Fay 
swept Sue Berardi 6-2, 6-4, while 
Peterson held off Karen 
Iwthrow 6-2, 6-1. Kasper’s 
match was a much closer contest. 
After being whitewashed by 
Lynn Wansor in the first set 6-0, 
she came back in the second and 
third set to win 6-2, 6-3, 
respectively. 

In doubles Peterson and 
Kasper combined their efforts 
for another come from behind 
win, 4-6, 6-4 and 6-3. The 
Knights were unable to gain any 
advantage though, because 
Kathy Morey and Wansor} 
defeated Eileen Berry, 88, and 
Kim Ryan, ’89. 

The teams were even at four 
matches a piece with Berardi and 
Kelly Ryan against Jen Koch, 
’89, and Fay. “The season hinged | 
on that one match, whether we 
would end up over or under 
.500,” said Mikell, Fay and Koch 
dropped the first tie breaker 7-6 
but bounced back for a 6-2 win in 
the second set. They were unable 
to pull out the victory though, 
losing another tiebreaker 7-6. 

St. Michael’s was victorious in 
their match with Trinity, 8-1 
Oct. 17. 

“We totally dominated them, 
winning every singles match and 
two out of three of the doubles 
matches,” said Mikell. 

Victorious in the singles 
matches were Berry, 6-2, 6-3, 
Fay, 6-3, 6-4, Kasper, 6-7, 6-1, 
6-1 and Peterson, 6-0, 6-1. Cindy 
Winter, '89, and Sheila Reardon, 
’87, added 6-1, 6-1 and 6-2, 6-0 
matches respectively. 

Berry hooked up with Ryan 
for a 6-0, 6-3 victory while 
Christy Lambrew '87, com-]| 
bined with Reardon for a 6-1, 
6-2 win. The only loss of the day 
was in number one singles with 
Fay and Koch losing out 6-2, 6-2. 

Mikell commented on the 
Bowdoin loss, “they totally out- 
played us. Them and Bates are 
the two best teams we played.” 
Bowdoin proved this to be true 
by shutting out the Knights in 
both matches and sets. 

Bowdoin swept the matches 
9-0 by taking all 18 sets. The 
only player to get as close as a 
tiebreaker was Koch in the 
number two singles. The next 
closest set after was 6-4. 

“We had a good time this sea- 
son but we were disappointed 
that our record wasn't better. 
Next year we should be better 
since we will have all but one 
player back. If we can fill in with 
a couple good freshman like we | 
did this year, we should be pretty 
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V-ball ——— 


by David Ferrigno 
Defender Staff 


On Thursday, Oct. 17, the St. 
Michael's women’s volleyball 
team easily defeated Green 
Mountain 15-5, 15-7, 
upping its record to 8-4. Coach 
Jean-Paul Farineau said, “They 
(Green Mountain) are a young 
team,so we expected an easy 
time of it.” 

For the match St. Michael's 
had 27 kills on 74 attempts with 
eight attacking errors. Tallying a 
kill percentage. of just 36 per- 
cent, the Purple Knights did not 
play the sharpest of games. Fari- 
neau continued, “We came out 
flat after our win against UVM. 
Green Mountain plays a rela- 
tively unorganized type of game 
whereas we play a power game. 
We had a little trouble adjust- 
ing.” Individually, Tracy 


Carlsten, 89, had nine kills and~ 


Cathy Perry, ‘86, six. Kathy 
Devane, ‘89, and Julie Gal- 
lagher, ‘86, managed four digs a 
piece with De vane also produc- 

_ ing three service aces. 
In the second match of the 
week, Oct. 21, the Keene State 
Owls ‘soundly defeated Sct. 
Michael’s 15-0, 15-11, 15-10. 
_ The Purple Knights record now 
‘moves to 8-5 while Keene is 7- 
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November 15 and due on Friday, November 22nd. 


7 : ao Sees + eS 
St. Michael’s field hockey team ended their season on an 
upbeat note. The team won three of their last four gmes to 
yoost their record to five wins and eight losses. 


Keene's record is somewhat 
deceiving because their oppo- 
nents are on a higher skill level 
than St. Michael's opponents. 
Keene competes against the top 
teams in the East such as Army 
and West Point. In addition, 
Keene plays twice as many 
matches as St. Michael's. 


In the first game of the best of 
five, Keene jumped out to a 6-0 
lead. Farineau called a time-out, 
but nothing could break Keene's 
momentum. St. Michael’s had 
three kills on 25 attempts, but 
none came while St. Michael's 
was serving. The Purple 
Knights also had seven attack- 
ing errors, nine reception errors, 
and seven ball-handling errors. 
Farineau explained, “I think we 
were tired and not mentally 
ready. We came out flat. We just 
weren't up for it and I take 
responsibility for that.” 

Twenty minutes into the 
match, St. Michael's got its first 
points. The Purple Knights 
jumped out in front 5-0. In the 
second game Keene slowly 
climbed back into the game and 
took the lead at 7-6. At 14-8, the 
Purple Knights mounted a mini- 
comeback but came up short 15- 
11. St. Michael’s overall play 
improved with 11 kills on 40 
attempts, only five attack ng 
errors, and three service aces. St. 
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one win and loss 


Michael’s setter Maurisa 
Holden, ‘89, had six kills while 
Nancy Cochran, '89, tallied three 
kills, two aces, and two digs. Def- 
ensive specialist Dev ane totaled 
eight digs and a kill. 


In the final game, St. 
Michael's fell behind early but 
then came back and lead 8-5. 
With the score tied at 10, Keene 
pulled away, taking the game 15- 
10 and the match 3-0. St. 
Michael's kill percentage was 25 
percent, hitting nine kills on 36 
attempts. The Purple Knights 
had just four reception errors, 
four blocking errors, and six 
ball-handling errors, Carlsten 
hit four kills, an ace, and three 
digs for St. Michael's. 


For Keene, Caroline DeJager, 
87, manned the front line with 
several kills and timely blocks 
while Jackie Kirkwood, ’86, hit 
seven perfectly placed set volleys 
that St. Michael’s couldn’t reach. 
Keene’s first year coach Andy 
Calisewski said, “We played a 
good match, but St. Michael's is 
absolutely a better team than” 
this match indicates. They’re 
getting better every year and 
have a great program. Jean-Paul 
is an excellent coach.” Cali- 
sewski continued, “The only 


‘thing better than his coaching is 


his playing.” 


Women’s 
Soccer... 


cont. from pb. 14 


kicked it on goal,” said Lavin, 
whose goal ws her third of the 
year. 


Kirby then tried to get into 
the scorebook when she started 
from midfield and took the ball 
down the sideline. After beating 
the defender she rifled a shot but 
it caromed off the post. Lisa 
Vaillancourt kept the goal clean 
filling in for the injured Lisa 
Stebbins. 


St. Michael’s fourth win of the 
season was an upset of last year’s 
division three Champions, Ply- 
mouth State College. “They 
didn’t take too much time to 
warm up so we wanted to come 
out strong,” said Veronneau. 


It took two and a half minutes 
for St. Michael’s to show what 
they wanted to do. “Paula took it 
down the field and when the 
goalie went to pick up the ball 
she kicked it through for a goal,” 
remarked Veronneau. 


She continued, “They put ona 
lot of pressure after that and hit 
the post four times. We gave 
them too much room and they 
were pretty fast.” Stacy Grant 

evened the contest up with a 
goal to make the halftime score 
1-1. 


“We came out in the second 
half and really tightened up our 
defense. We used a lot of subs 
because our players were tired,” 
said Veronneau. With thirty five 


. Minutes to go Kirby took the ball 


down the left wing and crossed it 
to Vaillancourt,who scored to 


give the lead and the win to the ~ 


Knights. 


by Christopher Kenny 


The ‘Doc’ makes _ a house call 


It had been that kind of night. “I hate school,” I muttered to 
myself as I left Durick Library and made the right turn towards 
home. After a marathon study session tha had transformed my 
cerebral cortex into a substance that was similar in texture to 
Maypo, I wanted nothing more than the sweet serenity of my bed. 

Trudging home along the college drive, my thoughts swung to 
the sudden realization that I had no costume on the day before 
Halloweeh. The bells of the Chapel of St. Michael chimed. ‘12 
times. “Maybe I can scare up some baseball pants to wear with my 
St. Michael’s baseball shirt,” I thought’ That'd be a joke.” From 
out of the darkness on my left came a voice, “It wouldn't be a very 
funny joke, son.” 

“What?” I asked, looking around. “Who said that?” “When you 
wear that shirt, you should wear it with pride,” came the voice 
again. It seemed the voice was coming from behind the Doc 
Jacob's Memorial. I moved over to it. Expecting it to be one of my 
friends, I said, “Funny stuff, loser; come on out.” 

“In my 21 years here I was many things, but I was never a 
loser,” the voice said. Correction; the voice was not coming from 
behind the monument, it was coming from the monument. My 
books scattered over the grass and curb. I was speechless. The 
carving of the face of George W. Doc” Jacobs was now animated, 
blinking, looking at me. 

“T'd..am..I'm...s-s-sorry I of-f-fended you, sir — I didn’t mean... 

“Your name’s Kenny, isn’t it, son?” 

“Y-yes sir.” 

“You're the sports editor of the Michaelman this year, aren't 
you?” 

“Actually, sir, the paper is now called the Defender, but...yes, 1 
am the sports editor.” 

A long pause followed. For a minute there I thought this was all 
a crazy dream, a nasty hallucination. But, only for a minute... 

“What's wrong with the kids here, Kenny?” 

I had no idea what he meant. “Sir?” 

“How come the students here at St. Michael's aren't as suppor- 
tive of the athletic programs as they should be?” 

“Good question, sir. Maybe they don’t enjoy watching the 
sports offered.” 

“Nonsense, ‘son. There are nine teams representing St. 
Michael’ s in nine varsity fall sports.” 

“Maybe they don’t have time to go to a game.” 

“In the fall season alone, there are acombined total of 44 home 
games. Besides, these kids have the time. They go flying by me in 
their cars all day, every day — leaving campus to go into Burling- 


I interfupted him.“Maybe they feel the teams aren't talented 
enough to be entertaining.” 

“Kid, you know as well as I do that that’s not true. The men’s 
soccer team, a program I started back in 62, is having the best 
season in the history of the sport here. They went 10 games 
without a loss, and five of those games were right here at home. 
Sure, there were people here, but not the kind of crowds that the 
team deserves. The game against Middlebury here was very 
important to the team’s season. Nice weather, an exceptional 
game despite the 1-0 loss, Homecoming Weekend, and still the 
crowd was sub-par. Thanks to the alumni, we saved face. It’s not 


| just soccer either. The volleyball team beat both St. Lawrence and 


UVM for the first time in history. The field hockey team pulled an 
upset over Bowdoin on Homecoming Weekend. The excitement 
is there.” 

“But the fall season is in its final week.” 

‘The ice hockey season starts this Friday when the Ice Knights 
go to Brockport State Tourney. Their home opener is only two 
weeks away, kid — they host Norwich oo Nov. 13. A 
great idea, by the way. 

“What was?” 

“Varsity hockey. Wish I thought of it.” 

“Too many kids think the rink is too cold to be sitting in, 
watching a game.” 

“Men's and women’s basketbal! season starts in less than a 
month, as does the swimming and diving teams. As soon as the 
snow flies, the downhill and cross country ski teams will be 
competing.” 

“Some kids tell me that the sports here are too small time to be 
bothered with.” 

“If that Bonebo kid starts playing hoop in January, there will be 
nothing small time about St. Michael's basketball. Mark my 
words, that kid is going to bring a lot of media attention to this 
place. Hey, look at what Manute Bol did for the University of 
Bridgeport.” 

“Sir, I don’t disagree with anything you've said, but, why are 
you telling me all this?” 

“Son, I need you to tell the students for me. Obviously, I can’t 
talk to all of the students the way we are now, nowcan I? Haven't 
you ever seen the movie, ‘Oh, God’? Believe me, kid, it really 
needs to be done.” 

“Well sir...I'll do my best.” 

“Thanks kid, oh yeah, one more thing.” 

“What's that?” 

“Happy Halloween.” 

Back in my room, I rolled a piece of paper into my typewriter. I 
took a deep breath, set my hands on the keys, and began to type. 
Happy Halloween, Doc. 
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St. Michael’s rugby defeats PC 14-4 


by David Davoren 
Ass’t Sports Ed. 


The St. Michael's Rugby Foot- 
yall Club boosted their recrod to 
-hree wins and one loss Satur- 


jay, Oct. 26, with an impressive _ 


victory over Providence College. 
The win, a 14-4 decision, was the 
Purple Ruggers third straight of 
che season after dropping their 
ypener against University of 
Vermont. 

St. Michael's dominated play 
-hroughout the game and did not 
allow the Friars a_ realistic 













e e 
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cont. from p. 5 
honor these people and let 
them speak throughout the 
world. There are good white 
people in South Africa who 
want apartheid ended. Let’s 
look for these whites who want 
equality and publicize them. 
Let’s put moral pressure on the 
government from the inside. 

“Economically, if blacks 
boycott their (Afrikaners) busi- 
nesses, that would really hurt. 
That would get the lesson 
home. We would do somethng 
like that, go without meals fora 
period of time. But they must 
be organized from within to do 
it.” 

Delaney teaches a course at 
St. Michael’s called “The His- 


Seate Whitney, 85, prepares fora kick during the S.M.R.F.C.- 
S.M.C. Old Boys rugby match Oct. 19. The match drew a 
crowd of over 500 on Homecoming Weekend. 


hance of gaining control. 

The match started uncharac- 
veristically for the Hilltop 
Ruggers as they were the first 
team to place points on score- 
soard. The score came on a 
lineout deep inside Providnece 
terri ory to Providence College. 
territory to Providence College. 
The Friars threw the ball in, but 
St. Michael's co-captain Kevin 
Stanton spoiled the play when 
he stripped the ball away from 
the Providence player and ran 
across the goal line for the try. 
The score put St. Michael’s 
ruggers up 4-0. Andy Cotrupi’s, 
88, attempt for extra points 
missed from a difficult angle. 
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tory of the African Peoples.” 
One of the asigned books for 
the class is Mine Boy by Peter 
Abrahams, a black South Afri- 
can. The novel tells the story of 
Zuma, a black boy from the 
country who goes into the city 
to work in a diamond mine. At 
one point, Zuma drifts off into 
a peaceful daydream. 

“People were people. Not 
white and black people. Just 
people. Ordinary people. And 
one could understand a white 
person as well as a black per- 
son. And be sorry for whites as 
well as black. His own secret 
resentment against all white 
people disappeared. There 
were no white people. Only 
people.... 

And the world was the good 


The Purple Ruggers wasted 
little time and scored about five 
minutes after their first punch- 
ing the score up to 8-0. 

The points came when Jim 
O’Brien, 87, gobbled up a loose 
ball 10 yards outside of the Prov- 
idence endzone. O’Brien ran the 
ball across the goal line for the 
try. Cotrupi’s attempt for extra 
points fell short of the posts and 
the score remained 8-0. 

The Friars got their only score 
of the day whtn they blocked a 
Cotrupi kick behind the 22 
meter mark. A_ providence 


rugger grabbed the ball out of 
the air and breezed in for the 
extra points 


score. Their 





attempt failed. 


St. Michael's lead was now cut 
to 8-4. 


In the second half of the game 
the Purple Ruggers continued to 
dominate in all phases. 

St. Michael's got some insu- 
rance points midway through 
the half. The score came when 
John Sweeney, '87, pulled away 
from a maul. Sweeney broke sev- 
eral tackles but was stopped 
short in his pursuit for glory two 
yards away from the goal line. Ed 
Veno, ‘89, scooped up the loose 


Quote of the ‘Week 


ball and dove into the endzone 


for his first try of the season. 


Cotrupi converted on his extra 


points kick to put St. Michael's 


- further ahead, 14-4. 


Co-captains Stanton and 


Jamie Ryder, '86, singled out the — 


play of Tim Korbut, '86, and 
Tom Shields, '89, as key ele- 
ments to the St. Michael's attack. 


Stanton said, “Tom played con- 


sistent aggressive rugby.” Ryder 


also noted the return of Sean ~ 


- Sealy, '87, to the backfield. “Sean 
added his expe rience to shore up — 


the backs,” said Ryder. ? 


St. Michael's next match will 


be at the Niagara University 
tournament this Saturday. 


“l promise not to hick any more chairs this year.” 


— Jim Casciano Head Coach ot the Men’s Varsity Basketball 
Team at annual basketball press luncheon. 


ly Price 


Bud Night: 
25¢ Drafts 


Well Drinks 


Wednesday 


Come and visit St. Mike’s| 


Judy Fritz, the newest 


world. Full of laughter. Full of 
friendliness. Full of food. Full 
of happiness. The good 
world...” 

“When black South Africans 
can talk like that,” surmises 
Delaney, “they know. more 
than us.” 

_ But for Zuma, it’s only a day- 
dream, and one phrase keeps 
popping into his head. 

“ if only it were so...” 





cont. from p. 12 


an institution of higher 
education committed to pro- 
ducing liberally-educated, 
civic-minded individuals who 
can think freely, communicate 
effectively, and who are (and I 
quote here from Page three of 
my catalogue), “... 
“concerned about other 
human beings — and the condi- 
tion of their existence.” 1 do not 
doubt the foundng Edmundite 
fathers (or our other ghosts) 
would endorse this goal whole- 
heartedly. I do not doubt the 


current administration, 
Edmundites and faculty are 
committed to this goal. How- 
ever, I doubt very seriously 
whether we students subscribe 
or aspire to these same goals. It 
occurs to me (and this admit- 
tedly is a general perception) 
that the students’ “statement of 
mission” might read something 
like the following: 

“we are committed to graduat- 
ing (actually, I could stop right 
here) from this institution as 
somewhat educated, self- 
minded individuals who can 
think if necessary, read and 


understand most of USA 
Today, communicate effusively 
and be individuals who are 
(and I quote here from an over- 
heard conversation)” ...con- 


-cerned about other human 


beings — as long as it doesn’t 
interfere with my TV viewing 
habits.” 

Of course I am aware that 
there.are at least a handful of 
people to whom this doesn’t 
apply. But I honestly am not 
convinced that the “average” 
St. Michael’s student is 
genuinely concerned with mat- 
ters outside of what is directly 
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involved in obtaining a market- 
able degree in four years with 
the least amount of work and 
the most amount of fun, while 
still maintaining a respectable 
attendance record at Sunday 
Mass. I honestly did not intend 
to allow this essay to degener- 
ate into yet another expression 


of disgust concerning student. 


apathy and ignorance. How- 
ever you must admit that the 
apathy is there and the ignor- 
ance is there, and both at levels 
far higher than what our ghosts 
would consider, respectable, 
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Great men and women have 
walked these corridors. ang 


grounds oo vs 
Itis — bes 

shamful then, to walk these 
ar 


same places committed mostly 
to oneself, myopically pursuing 


an education merely tosecurea — 


more comfortable place in life. 
I hope we are 

to our ghosts, forin , 

least they deserve our con 

ment to their tradition. I 

short, the next time you see a 

ghost around here, I t yo 








